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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


HE Golden Banded 

Lily of Japan (Lilium 

Auraitum) is generally 

conceded to be the 
most magnificent of all cul- 
tivated garden Lilies, and 
the praises of its great 
beauty are well deserved for 
it is, indeed, a splendid 
flower, possessing as it does, 
great size, fragrance and 
exquisite coloring. Its at- 
tractive, fragrant flowers, 
often measuring from eight 
to ten imches across, are 
ivory white, thickly spotted 
with rich crimson, a bright 
golden yellow band extend- 
ing through the center of 
each petal. 

With all its good points 
this desirable Lily is a 
stranger to the majority of 
gardens, for the Auratum is 
a capricious beauty and 
does not bestow its favors 
lightly. Not only amateurs 
but experienced growers 
have failed to obtain uni- 
form success in its cultiva- 
tion. After filling the soul 
with ecstacy for a season 
or two, without any tangible 
reason, the plant will some- 
times fail to appear the fol- 
lowing spring. Suchan ex- 
perience, though disappoint- 
ing, should not prove dis- 


couraging, for to be able to . 


establish one clump of the 
queenly Auratum Lilies, 
will more than repay for a 
dozen failures. 

In the culture of the Au- 
ratum the bed should be 
deeply dug and have perfect 
drainage. The bulbs should 
be planted directly on a 


layer of sharp sand and covered with 
seven to eight inches of good garden 
loam. <A top dressing of enriched 


The Golden Banded Lily. 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 





NARCISSUS—ALBA PLENA ODORATA. 


Mrs Wm. Crawford, who supplied us with the above illustration, writes as 
follows: “‘Thisis my favorite of the entire family. About the size of a 
white Carnation, with good stems. a g keeper, and very fragrant. We 
used a great number of them for Mothers’ Day. They require a low situa- 
tion where the ground will not dry out during blooming season, and will 
do well in ial shade. The last of the Narcissi to bloom, to me they are 
the best. e raise them by the thousands to fill the gap between the early 
varieties of Narcissi, the Tulips and'the Iris.” 











earth may be helpful but to have the 
bulbs come in direct contact with fer- 
tilizing material is apt to prove in- 


urious. As the Lily resents 

disturbance do not plant 
bulbs too closely together 
thus avoiding the necessity 
of having to transplant 
later. With the approach 
of freezing weather a light 
mulch may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The Auratum takes quite 
kindly to pot-culture and by 
this method one has the ad- 
vantage of being reasonably 
sure of at least, one season 
of bloom from this fickle 
but charming aristocrat. 
In the fall as soon as the 
plump bulb arrives from 
the seedsman, plant deeply 
in a generous size pot (8 or 
10 in.) in which the matter 
of drainage has been well 
provided for. Put sand un- 
der the bulb and fill pot 
nearly full of good garden 
soil, and without watering 
set the pot away in a cool, 
dry cellar to rest until 
spring. About May when 
it begins to make active 
growth the pot may be set 
out of doors and the cultiva- 
tion for summer flowering 
continued in the open, care 
being taken to guard against 
over watering, for this 
choice Lily, like a delicate 
child cannot endure having 
constantly wet feet. A Lily 
thus grown in a pot, when 
in bloom, may be readily 
moved about to lawn, porch 
or wherever needed for or- 
namentation. In the fall 
after foliage fades it may 
be returned to the cellar for 
its period of rest. 

Auratum Lilies that are 


planted outdoors in the garden, do not 
require being taken up. A slight pro- 
tection should 


carry them safely 
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through the winter. These Lilies are 
practically hardy. 

Add at least one Auratum to your 
bulb order, and as many more as your 
plant allowance will it—yea—cull 
out some less desirable or more com- 
mon bulb if you must, but get at least 
one choice Auratum bulb, and keep 
everlastingly at it each year until you 
have a Lily fit for a king, one that 
for its mingling of exquisite odors and 
combining of color cannot be sur- 
passed. 


To the heart that responsive to Nature’s, 
Is sweetly in tune, : 
Each Lily-bell, breeze-blown and swaying, 
ings out the glad rune, . 
if with soul and sense, ye can listen, 
message ring— 
“ Consider the Lilies ; they toil not ; 
Yet never a : 
Was arrayed in a robe of such richness 
Or of texture so lustrous fair; 
And the love that provides for the Lilies, 
For his children will tenderly care. 
—Alice R. Corson. 


Soil and Plant Habitat. 


The botanist and the flower-gatherer seon 
come to recognize instinctively various plant 
habitat, partly from the mere looks of the 
partly from the conspicuous plants 
which growthere. So well known is this con- 
nection between the soil and the plants which 
inhabit it that we naturally expect to find cer- 
tain species where we find other very differ- 
ent ones growing. Fern hunters in search 
of the adder’s-tongue or the curly grass 
( Schizaea) often rely upon “call plants” grow- 
ing with them to indicate their whereabouts. 
We do not expect. hickory-nuts on every 
wooded hillside, nor strawberries in every 
field. It all depends upon the soil. This is 
also the reason we seldom find huckleberries, 
arbutus, laurel and the pink lady’s slipper 
growing with trillium, bloodroot, phloxes, 
mandrake, and the like. Even the trees in 
whose shade these two groups of plants grow 
are different. With the first group we find 
pines and oaks and with the second bass- 
wood, ash and maple. We find, however, 
that the soil not only influences the charac- 
ter of the plants which grow in it, but the 
plants in turn influence the soil. The leaves 
of certain plants produce acids whe= they de- 
cay while others become alkaline. If the 
soil is calcareous,-the acids may be neutral- 
ized and form habitats in which our ordinary 
plants can grow, but if the soil is acid only 
certain specialized plants can survive in it, 
such as the heaths, some of the orchids, the 
pitcher plant, sundew, and various others. 
Until recently the acid soils were supposed 
to be confined to the bogs, but it is now 
known that many upland soils may be acid 
and form peaty deposits similar to those in 
the bogs, This accounts for certain species 
of heaths living on hillsides. At present, the 
principal plants of the acid and alkaline soils 
are fairly well known, but the lesser species 
are not. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment to list the plants of two such regions 
and accurately determine which species are 
confined to each. Undoubtedly there are 
some: that will grow in either, but the num- 
ber is likely to be small in comparison with 
the list of those confined to one soil or the 
other.— The American Botanist. 


The fairy story on this page entitled 
“The Naming of the Peonies,” brings 
in some extremely interesting studies. 
That there are things in nature which 
cannot be seen but only sensed, those 
who are close students are perfectly 
willing to admit. There is doubtless 
much more in this fairy story than the 
average person can get from a casual 
reading. 
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The Naming of the Peonies. 


(A Story.) 
By BARNEY WESTHAWS. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. 


venerable man by the story of the 

years, but he was as young as he was 

old. He was, as was fitting, in view of 
his vocation, a nature-lover, and also some- 
thing of a sage and poet. And he was, of 
course, on intimate and friendly terms with 
the “little people,” the fairy folk of garden, 
wood and stream. 

The garden at Thorniknowe was devoted 
almost entirely to flowers, that is to plants 
and shrubs bearing beautiful blooms or of fine 
form and foliage; but the gardener’s chief de- 
votion was to the Peony, of which he had 
the best varieties in cultivation both of the 
herbaceous and of the Moutan, or Tree Peony. 

Thorniknowe is located im the northern 
part of the Empire State; but it will not be 
found on any map. Indeed, it is a place 
with which maps and literal descrip- 
tions have nothing to do; and this is as pre- 
cise an account of it as is likely everto be 
given. 

The gardener of Thorniknowe had many 
friends sharing with him the love and joy of 
the flowers, some, indeed, whom he had 
never met, but who had become his friends 
through the little things he now and then 
wrote and which, by strangely winged trans- 
mission, had sometimes travelled far. One 
of these friends, with whom he maintained 
an informal correspondence, was a lady whose 
home was far away among the citrus groves 
of the Pacific coast. 

Though this friend had never seen the 
garden from the gardener’s references to it in 
his writings and letters she had such a 
vivid conception of it that she seemed to 
know it and to love it even as did the gar- 
dener himself; and she shared with him also 
a sort of mystical sense by which phases of 
the world usually regarded as distinct and 
antithetic are seen as correspondent and 
kindred, and by a larger comprehension the 
world of sense and the world of soul blend 
in one cosmic unity, the garden becoming 
the mirror and manifestation-point of the 
whole. 

In the year whose happenings are being 
related the Peony season had opened with 
rich promise. The Tennifolias had revealed 
their dainty fringe-set floral forms, the Mou- 
tans unfolded their delicate nuances and ex- 
pansive splendors, and the Officinalis Rubras 
spread their massive array of deep red 
blooms; and the earliests of the Albifloras 
were with undaunted and rejoicing pride 
holding high on as yet unbending stems their 
gorgeous effects. Finest consummations were 
assuringly forecast by this auspicious open- 
i 


T= GARDENER of Thorniknowe was a 


ng. 

Something of all this incipient glory and 
promise in the Peony garden had been com- 
municated by the gardener, with character- 
istic enthusiasm and touches of poetic ideal- 
ism, to his friend in the West. Responding 
in like vein she had expressed a wish that 
the fairies would convey her to the garden 
and place her in the petalled bosom of the 
gardener’s favorite Peony that she might with 
directer observance and fellowship share the 
garden’s delights. 

That she did not seriously mean this does 
not need to be said. It was but an outburst 
of exuberant fancy, a tribute of friendship, 
and an attestation of her deep communion 
with her friend in his garden cares and joys, 
clothed in strong hyperbole. It happened 
however that the Queen of the Fairies, who 
chanced to be near at the time, caught the 
lady’s volatile utterance. Now the fairies 
have away of taking people at their word 


and translating most fictile utterance into 
actual effect. Or is it that they see beneath 
the play of superficial fancy, view the inner 
springs of desire, and know the deep and 
true reality of those motions which seem but 
wind-blown ripples upon the surface of con- 
scious life? At any rate, the Fairy Queen re- 
garded the lady as meaning what she said 
and at once detailed a fairy entourage to con- 
vey her—a mere psychic presence, of course, 
intangible save to fairy senses—to the floral 
boudoir of her lightly expressed wish. 

The tiny cavalcade, with great eclat, yet 
with a great sense of responsibility and privi- 
lege withal, started at once upon its enterprise. 
It did not, however, make a direct course to 
its destination, but zigzagged hither and 
thither, visiting many noted gentle places on 
the way; and great fairy junketings marked 
the days, or rather nights, of their progress 
across the continent. But they took care 
not to let the Peony season at Thorniknowe 
pass its height before their arrival. Also a 
swift courier was despatched to take a more 
direct route and apprise the fairies of 
Thorniknowe of the expedition that was 
afoot (or should it rather be said awing ?) with 
the garden as its destination. 

Great excitement and rare anticipation 
thrilled the little people of Thorniknowe at 
the intelligence, and they set themselves to 
eager and assiduous preparation for the 
event. They were soon al) astir, and the air 
fairly throbbed with their pulsing intensity. 
As the gardener walked in his garden by night, 
which oft he did, as though finding commun- 
ion with his flowers even when their forms 
were veiled, and as though the stars shone 
with a gentler radiance on the garden than 
elsewhere, the air seemed alive and palpi- 
tating. The busy little folk could hardly 
keep their secret. Indeed, they did not 
wholly keep it. Somehow the Peonies got an 
inkling of it, and it wrought an even deeper 
stir in flowerdom than it had in fairydom. 
Each Peony became passionately and hope- 
fully ambitious to be the favored one to en- 
shrine the looked-for visitant. The gardener 
had at one time or other encouraged each 
one with words of appreciation; and so each 
strove with eager zeal for the crowning honor. 

This emulative struggle was especially in- 
tense among some seedlings which the gar- 
dener was cultivating with deeply interested 
and hopeful care. By cross-fertilization the 
finest strains were incorporated in the germ- 
inal bases of these plants, and great expecta- 
tions were indulged now that with a stalwart 
growth they were coming totheir first bloom- 
ing. These seedlings felt that the honor of en- 
shrining the lady belonged properly to them. 
They said, “We belong to Thorniknowe ia 
the truest sense. Those others are from 
China, Japan, France, Holland, England and 
afew gardens in America, and are here 
mostly as immigrants. But we were born 
here, and have had our very breath and be- 
ing in the garden of Thorniknowe. We truly 
represent the garden, and it must be ours to 
receive its most sacred trust and distinguish- 
ing honor.” And along with their well based 
piea of nativity they put forth all their ener- 
gies in the activities of growth and efflores- 
cence, backing the claim of origin by special 
worthiness. 

The lady, by the way, knew nothing of 
all this. She never definitely realized the 
vagrancy of her psychic presence, not finding 
it anything like so serious a matter as Peter 
Pan did the loss of his shadow. The only 
sign of it was a tendency to absent minded- 
ness and a sense of being somewhere else as 
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well as where she actuallywas. Shedreamed 
much of fairies during this tirme both waking 
and sleeping; but thisshe ascribed to a fairy 
play she had witnessed, not even remember- 
ing her fanciful wish. She also thought much, 
and with vivid imagining, of flowers, their 
forms, colors, odors, and inarticulate poetry ; 
but this she attributed to the influence of the 
season, the pageant of her daily walks, and 
her thought of what was going on in the 
garden at Thorniknowe. 

The grand surprise and triumph of the 
Peony season at Thorniknowe was in the re- 
sults achieved by two of the seedlings before 
spoken of. While the Peonies generally did 
well, beating their own records, and in some in- 
stances transcending the descriptions of the 
dealer’s catalogues, these seedlings rivalled all 
the rest, and, in view of the fact that Peonies do 
not usually attain typical form until they 
have bloomed for several years, were the 
wonder and glory of the garden. One of the 
two bore ten primary blooms with many 
secondary ones, the primary blooms being of 
very full globular-rose form, reaching in two 
instances eight inches in diameter, and in 
color a pure white so intense as to make all 
other whites seem tinted. The other had 

good primary blooms, one of the three 
being, however, much superior to the other 
two. This bloom would be classed as of the 
flat-rose type, very full and measuring seven 
inches in diameter, while its petals shorten- 
ing sharply towards the center gave it a cy- 
athiform, or cup-shaped effect and in color 
it was a rich mauve-rose, so delicate that it 
seemed a translated odor, a thing of subtle 
essence rather than of graduated pigments. 

The interest and marvel of it all culmi- 
nated in the naming of these two notable 
youngsters. By the demonstration of their 

ible attributes, endorsed by the tri- 
butes and enconiums of the two specialists 
and many amateurs who viewed them, they 
were clearly of the very nobility of the Peony 
race, and worthy of most noble and distinc- 
tive appellation; but that they should have 
received such unusual and sacrosanct designa- 
tions as those actually given them was re- 
garded as ascribable only to the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of the gardener. That was, 
however, in ignorance of the secret history 
which this paper is for the first time relating. 

The first of these seedlings, the wonderful 
white Peony, was named Shechinah, the 
name in Jewish story of the luminous cloud, 
the dwelling of the presence. Had the gar- 
dener by some occult power or divinatory in- 
tuition caught the fairies’ secret, or did he 
name this transcendant floral form thus be- 
cause it seemed to him in some sort a new 
epiphany of that ineffable presence which 
went before the Isrealitish host in their olden 
journeyings and overhung the mercy-seat of 
their tabernacled sanctuary, and that has 
led the hosts of the true and earnest-hearted 
in all heroic struggle for and progression 
towards the better things, and defined the 
sempiternal mercyseat of man’s penitent, 
yearning and aspiring communion with God ? 
It fitted both; and the conceptions are 
mergent. Earth’s best ever touches heaven. 
The other seedling, the one with the mauve- 
rose bloom, was named, Sangreal, the name 
in Christian tradition of the sacred cup of 
the Saviour’s valedictory supper with the dis- 
ciples, in which also Joseph of Arimathea is 
believed to have caught the last life-drops 
from the Saviour’s body on the cross; and 
that became the agent of such wonderful 
effects in later story. This name was per- 
haps suggested by the cup-like shape of the 
floral form. But deeper than this, there 
must have seemed to the gardener something 
intrinsically sacred in the flower and signifi- 
cant of the deep communions and vicarious 
devotions of holy love. 

Thus, whether designedly or guided only 
by profound intuition and sensibility, the 
gardener named his two great flowers by des- 
ignations which are symbolical of the two 
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great.ethical and redemptive cults of human- 
ity, Judiasm and Christianity—the cult of the 
guiding and guarding Deity; and that of the 
vicarious passion of holy love, archetypal in 
the “cross and passion” of the Divine Man. 

These names cannot be found in the cat- 
alogues of the Peony men. The gardener of 
Thorniknowe has mot yet distributed the 
stock and perhaps never will. To see these 
flowers, therefore, it will be necessary to visit 
their garden home; and though there is no 
precise directory the garden will be found if 
sought aright. Love-inspired and visioned 
labor has wondrous wizardry. Communion 
with nature and collaboration in her processes 
convert thorny hills into Thorniknowe gar- 
dens where the presence and the cup are 
surely found. And pure, high friendship es- 
tablishes communion in the things of the 
garden and in the things of the soul. 

The lady remained ‘serenely unaware of all 
the fairy business her lightly uttered wish 
had evoked, albeit she had thenceforward a 
haunting sense of a strange intimacy with 
the garden like the indelible memory of a 
vivid dream. 

Which flower the lady’s presence indued 
we shall never know; but it scarcely matters. 
Indeed, what matters it though fairy agency 
be entirely discredited! Communion in the 
leve and joy of flowers and the influence of 
friendly interest upon their culture acting 
across three thousand miles of separating 
distance are facts as big and wonderful as 
anything that most marvelous fairy tale 
ever told. And fairy story may serve to 
open our dull discernment to the common- 
place wonders-of our lives. 


The Darwin Tulip. 


EZ ritten expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


Much of the adverse criticism of the 
early Tulips is due to the preponder- 
ance among them of gaudy or harsh 
colors which do not harmonize with 
the surrounding landscape. 

Quite different are the Darwins with 
their rich tints inciuding various 
shades of heliotrope, mauve, salmon- 
pink, maroon and deep crimson. The 
large flowers, which appear in May, 
are borne on strong stems two to two 
and a half feet high, and placed well 
above the foliage. If the flowers are 
cut as soon as they open, they will de- 
velop to perfection in the house, and 
last many days. 

The culture of these Tulip is very 
simple. The bulbs should be planted 
during October or November in soil 
that has been previously enriched, 
placing them five to six inches deep 
and about four inches apart. No further 
care is required except the application 
of a cover after the ground has begun 
to freeze, and the removal of the cover 
in early spring. This cover may con- 
sist of coarse stable manure, or a layer 
of leaves, the object being to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing in the 
Tulip bed, a condition which would 
disturb the roots at the base of the 
bulb. 

When the blooming period is over, 
the bulbs are allowed to mature, a 
condition indicated by the yellowing of 
the leaves. They are then taken up 
and allowed to dry in the sun for a 
few days, after which they may be put 
away ina dry place to await re-plant- 
ing in the fall. Or, if preferred, the 
bulbs may remain undisturbed " and 
shallow, rooted annuals planted over 
them, care being taken to avoid in- 
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juring the bulbs while using the trowel. 

Before the World War these and 
other bulbs were propagated in enor- 
mous quantities in the favorable soil 
of Holland, and sent to all parts of the 
civilized world, and though the ship- 
ments to this country are increasing 
since the cessation of hostilities, they 
are still much below normal. 


H. S. TILLOTSON. 





THE GLADIOLUS 
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Fragrance in Gladioli. 


The genealogy of the modern Gladiolus is 
a complicated matter. Of the numerous 
wild species, mostly from Africa, there are 
twenty-two concerned in the development of 
the cultivated varieties. In this develop- 
ment hybridizers have been more concerned 
with the developing of color and size, with 
earliness and hardiness, than with the ques- 
tion of fragrance. 

But there are several wild species of Gladi- 
oli possessing greater or less fragrance, and 
several of the earlier hybrids inherited the 
same quality, though it appears to have been 
lost in later developments. The fragrant 
species come from various parts of Cape 
Colony in Africa. 

The blossoms of G. tristis are described as 
“sweet-scented from dusk to dawn.” In 
this same species the variety concolor, like 
the type, is fragrant in the evening. 

G. recurvus, the “‘violet-scented Gladiolus,” 
appears to be the most fragrant of all. “The 
flowers are very fragrant, with a scent de- 
scribed by some writers as similar to that of 
Violets or Orris Root.” 

G. maculatus has an “extremely strong, 
almost narcotic scent, which is especially 
noticeable in the evening.” 

G. grandis, too, is sweet scented in the 
evening, and G. cardinalis is said to have a 
“fragrance of some Lilies.” 

From this ancestry it is not surprising 
that several fragrant hybrids have been pro- 
duced. 


G. Colvillei, originated in 1823 by a Mr. 
Colville at Chelsea, in England, is a hybrid 
between G. cardinalis and tristis, var. con- 
color, and has fragrant flowers. 

G. fragrans is a hybrid between GC. re- 
curvus and tristis, raised by Dean Herbert. 
“The flowers are variegated and sweet- 
scented. 

G. odoratus was also raised by Dean Her- 
bert, and while not described as fragrant, 
the name would indicate at least some sort 
of odor. 

The latest of these fragrant hybrids is CG. 
Victorialis, which was offered in 1893 by 
Dammann, and is described as “somewhat 
scented.” 

This completes the list of fragrant Gladi- 
oli, both species and hybrids, so far as the 
information is at hand. And this rather 
meager information indicates that the pos- 
sibilities in the development of the Gladiolus 
have not yet been exhausted. Fragrance 
may yet be added to the beauties of color 
and form exhibited in such endless variety 
by this favorite flower, but whether it would 
be an improvement or not is largely a matter 
of opinion, or of taste. 


[Abstracted from Cornell Extension Bulletin 9, 
Gladiolus Studies I.] 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 


Wood ashes are said to be especially 
good for Cosmos and it isreported that 
this plant will utilize large quantities 
of wood ashes to advantage. It is worth 


trying. 
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** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


“ Let the Fellers Dig the Potatoes.” 


The above words were used by a lecturer who consid- 
ered himself educated. His lecture was on “ Brains.’”’ What 
he meant by the expression above was that the man who 
was trained and educated should not do manual labor. We 
are compelled to decidedly disagree with the learned gentle- 
man. Noman should feel that he is above doing manual 
labor, and there are hundreds of reasons why he should 
not feel above it, but also why he should actually perform 
manual labor daily. 

The present condition of uncertainty, unrest and gen- 
eral demoralization in this country, (some will disagree 
with this statement perhaps) is caused by just exactly the 
idea expressed by the words above mentioned. The Ameri- 
can people are too highly educated to work. The father of 
the writer, more than 25 years ago, asked the question: 
“Who will do the work when the present generation of our 
people are of age? We are educating the youngsters to 
become ladies and gentlemen and educating them in a way 
that they feel that they must not, and should not work.” 
The vision and foresight thus expressed is worthy of the 
utmost respect and consideration. 

We wonder if many people would be willing to make at 
the present time, a prognostication for the future 25 years. 
It seems to be altogether unsafe. It is hoped, however, that 
the strong middle class, of which we claim to be one, will 
maintain a balanced and steady influence which will carry 
us over the present troublous times without a calamity 
happening to humanity. 

Again, we cannot refrain from suggesting that right 
education is the only remedy for the present conditions. 
Modern educational methods are spurious and superficial. 
They are not based on a true conception of the purposes 
for which the human race is placed on earth. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Help Save Yellowstone Park. 


Not only conservationists and naturalists, but the people 
at large are strongly urged to join at once the forces of Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, of New York, (a former editor of Forest 
and Stream) in opposing a bill introduced by Representative 
Smith, of Idaho, which contemplates the exploitation for 
commercial purposes and private gain, a part of the peo- 
ple’s great national play-ground, matchless Yellowstone 
Park, which contains innumerable and incomparable natural 
wonders, is the ‘greatest animal_preserve in the world, the 
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home of the moose, elk, deer, the nearly extinct American 
bison and other wild life. 

This bill which threatens the rights of our. own and of 
generations to come has already passed the United States 
Senate and been favorably reported by the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives. If allowed to 
become a law it will prove an opening wedge for the misuse 
of the national recreation grounds which were dedicated 
and set apart “‘ As public pleasure grounds for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people.” 

To render assistance to nullify this latest attempt to 
utilize for commercial purposes and private profit one of 
the most valuable possessions of the nation devolves as a 
patriotic duty on every public-spirited citizen of the United 
States. 

BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


Longevity of Gladiolus Seed. 


We have on our office table a paper bag containing 
Gladiolus seed. It has been there nearly five years, for it 
is 1915 seed. Since this seed was two years old, H. E. Mea- 
der, of Dover, N. H., has made a trial of it each year to 
demonstrate its germinating qualities. Although these 
trials have not been exact as to proportion of seeds germi- 
nating, Mr. Meader again reports this year that the seed 
germinated strongly although possibly a few days later 
than in former years. We hope to be able to continue the 
experiment. It is interesting to know how long Gladiolus 
seed may be expected to retain its vitality. 








Do it Yourself. 


As we‘have pointed out from time to time in these 
columns, those who have flowers to exhibit at the flower 
shows should attend to it themselves, and not expect to 
send flowers for someone else to stage. We were guilty of 
trying this just once and one experience was sufficient. 
The different organizations holding flower shows like to 
have a big display of bloom, there is no doubt about that, 
and they are not at all backward about promising to properly 
stage stock sent in their care. We think it is a grave mis- 
take to make any such promise. No one can possibly look 
after fiowers like the grower, and the grower should go 
with the flowers and look after them himself. 

Again we repeat, don’t send flowers to a flower show ex- 
pecting them to be staged as well as you would stage them 
yourself. 

MADISON COOPER. 





THE FLOWER GROWER is a little late this month, but we 
have as an excuse getting in a practically full report of the 
big Boston show. Sorry we have not all of the prize win- 
ners in the non-commercial classes of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, but expect to print these in the October issue. 
Owing to our time being so much taken up with the staging 
of our own flowers in about fifty different classes, we were 
not able to report the winning varieties as we would like to 
havedone. Although the fact that a variety wins prizes at 
the flower shows does not necessarily put it in the highest 
class, yet it is at least prima facie evidence of its merit. 





One of our advertisers complains of illegible writing on 
the part of those who ask for catalogues. People are so 
familiar with writing their own name that they get care- 
less in this respect. Proper names should be written with 
extreme care, letter by letter, and especially if the name is 
unusual. 
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Odds and Ends 
In the Garden. 








BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD. 


There are bits of garden lore hidden 
by many a roadside, hints that may 

ve our gardens a new charm and yet 

ow few of us, as we motor or stroll 
by, note these suggestions for future 
use in our plantings. We all of us 
tend too greatly to develop our home 

ounds along conventional lines, we 

Il in the low damp swale, raze the hil- 
lock and seek to bring the whole down 
to the same level with smooth lawns, 
clipt hedges, or regular beds of flowers 
as like those of our neighbers as we 
can achieve. With a house of stereo- 
typed design this may prove the proper 
caper, but with our summer bungelow, 
or camp, or even a less architectual 
all-the-year-round house an individu- 
ality based on the natural lay of the 
land may be possible. 

On the one hand we spend consider- 
able cash for immediate effect, on the 
other is an expenditure of time and care- 
ful thought. Is there any real question 
as to which will produce the greatest 
amount of personal pleasure and pride 
in attainment ? 

Our land may be rich or poor, damp 
or dry, but from nature’s own palette 
we may select colors in trees, or shrubs, 
or flowers, ones that will best adapt 
themselves to theirnew home. With 
these natives as a background we may 
add exotics from similar situations and 
give the whole that finished touch of 
perfection which man-made plantings 
should possess. 

By the edge of the meadow there is, 
perhaps, a thick massing of shrubby 
growths, planted not in straight lines 
nor regular curves, but irregularly now 
forming promontories about the base 


' of an isolated tree or standing alone to 


form a perfect specimen, or, with an 
ous permit of a vista into the 
woods beyond, a vista that tempts one 
on to further exploration. There is a 
certain spaciousness in a bit of green- 
sward winding behind a projecting 
outgrowth, a spaciousness that loses 
but little of its charm in miniature 
when we carry out the same principle 
at the edge of our bit of lawn. From 
nature also we may pattern our selec- 
tion of companion plants, she is at her 
best when there is a predominance of 
one species; a grove of pines, of wal- 
nuts, of what you will, has an effect 
not to be found in the conglomeration 
of the new growth of a mixed hard- 
woods. Here also we see a pleasing 
variety of spacing, the trees may be 
close, tall and bare trunked, in clus- 
tered groups of uneven age, or may 
stand alone revealing their individual 
characteristics of development. Both 
in plan and in silhouette we like a cer- 
tain amount of variety in outline. 

With this general scheme in mind let 
us pass on to the minor incidents that 
in themselves form pictures. Mere 
snapshots I will give you. 

A tail red cedar, formal in smooth 
lines, a mass of out-reaching sumac, 
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one of the most tropical looking of our 
northern shrubs, and below a creeping 
mat of spreading juni ; with an 
undergrowth of lavender Mat Pink 
(Phlox subulata) perhaps a plant of the 
Flame Azalea (calendulacea) or a group 
of Lilies for still later bloom we have 
a planting suited to the poor soil of a 
little rock outcrop. 

On even poorer, gravelly soil there 
is a copse of locusts, a thin under- 
growth of Bush Clover and St. Johns- 
wort, scattered plants of wild Lupins, 
Asters, or, where the sun is we!comed, 
Bouncing Bet, Chicory, or Sweet Fern. 
Many of these in themselves are not 
desirable but they are suggestive. We 
may have the Bush Clover, Lespedeza 
Sieboldi with its rosy-pink pea shaped 
flowers in September or the yellow 
penduliflorum, the Rose Acacia, with 
its hairy branchlets, the dark purple 
racemes of Amorpha canescens, and 
many more. While, among the peren- 
nials, what could be more engaging 
than a collection of sedums and sem- 
pervivums for a ground cover for up- 
standing clumps of Euphorbias, and a 
glowing mass of the orange Asclepias 
tuberosa 


In better soil we find an old gnarled 
apple spreading above a rounded 
thicket of the gray Dogwood, Cornus 
paniculata, and in the grass near by 
are closed Gentians, their dull blue flow- 
ers turning red with the early frosts. 
Asters there are too and we might add 
the giant leaves of Day Lilies (Hosta 
Sieboldi or subcordata) or even Phlox 
and Yellow Lilies (Hemerocallis) bloom- 
ing in succession, for all will put up a 
successful fight in the good soil. 

In the open woods are flowering 
Dogwoods to shed their white petals 
among the colorful Azaleas, carpets of 
Violets, and Ferns, and where the sun 
may touch them groups of Lilies nod- 
ding gracefully. Rue (Thalictrum) 
there is also, andits foliage is as 
charming an accompaniment as that 
of a Maiden’s Hair Fern for a delicate 
bouquet. In such a place we may 
choose from an infinite number of 
shrubs and plants but the effect is 
heightened by the use of few species, 
some in mass, some in mere touches 
for a bit of variety. 

In the deeper shade our difficulties 
increase, at the foot of an old pine, 
there may be a stragyling Hobble 
Bush (Viburnum lantanoides) and car- 
pets of Partridge Berry, of False Solo- 
mon’s Seal or Lilies of the Valley. I 
have found in such a site also the low 
bush Blueberry that is so difficult to 
establish and, of course, Ferns in va- 
riety. These I think we rarely use to 
the fullest advantage, some day I shall 
have a flower garden in the open, a 
real flower garden and yet occupied by 
the sun loving Ferns. 

Just one more snapshot and I will leave 
you to make your own observations, 
your own adaptations of what you ob- 
serve. There is a quiet pool of water 
in the damp gutter that reflects the 
swords of wild Iris and the overhang- 
ing branches of a common alder. A 
big tasseled sedge rises at the mossy 
edge, the Sundew (Drosera) with its 
hairy small leaves vies with the Blue- 
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eyed Grass (Sisyrinchium) and Forget- 
me-nots carry down a bit of the sky 
above. In our gardens we would be 
-likely to use less restraint and our 
small pool, perhaps a sunken half bar- 
rel, would be overgrown with bold 
Japanese Irises, perhaps the iniquitous 
Wandering Jew. I sometimes wonder 
if a real success in the garden line is 
not due more to a careful discrimina- 
tion in the use of material, than it is to 
the knowledge of the plants and their 
cultural requirements. 
R. S. BARRE. 


- The Wild Garden. 


Any place which has a piece of woodland 
included in its area, or even a rough piece of 
boggy uncultivated ground, presents an 
opportunity for a style of gardening which 
many people would find very satisfying and 
restful. Fifty years ago Wm. Robinson, a 
noted English gardener and author, wrote 
his book “The Wild Garden,” in which he 
earnestly set forth the possibilities and 
pleasures of the naturalization of both native 
and exotic hardy plants. Since then the 
wild garden has become quite a familiar 
feature in British gardening and seems to be 
fully as pleasing as the stereotyped bedding 
system so much in vogue when “The 
Wild Garden” was written. We have many 
estates and gardens where ideal conditions 
exist for this kind of work and it is always a 
pleasure to come across places where these 
conditions have been recognized and made 
use of to good purpose. There is a peculiar 
beauty and charm by many of the 
native plants but which shows out to good 
advantage only when grown under conditions 
approximating their native haunts. Treated 
as ordinary garden plants most would suffer 
in comparison with the more showy cultiva- 
ted kinds, but see them growing in masses in 
shady, moist, uncultivated places and there is 
nothing to surpass them. What is there 
more pleasing in the opening days of Spring 
than a broad drift of Bloodroot or the little 
Hepatica, or what more lovely than a big 
colony of the giant white Trillium Violets 
and Wood Anemones, Columbine and Virgin- 
ian Blue Bells, Marsh Marigold and Forget- 
me-not come readily to mind as beautiful 
features in the Spring picture, while at the 
other end of the flowering season, we recall 
masses of Asters, Golden Rod and Joe-Pye 
weed just as effective and beautiful in their 
natural setting as the finest well tended bor- 
der plants of the garden. Then there are 
lovely Ferns suitable for almost any situation, 
some for open sunny places, others for shade, 
some which fiourish in dry ground as well as 
those which like much moisture. There is 
really a much greater variety amongst the 
native Ferns than might at first thought be 
supposed, some forty kinds being listed by 
one New England Nurseryman. A strong 
point in favor of developing this kind of 
flower ening, wherever conditions will 
allow, is that all the subjects are quite hardy 
and the labor and expense involved is not 
great. There is every reason to suppose 
that we shall see increasing interest taken 
in this very satisfying phase of gardening.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The Shower. 


Pitter, patter, comes the rain 
Up against my window pane ; 
Song birds seek refuge now 

Underneath the apple bough. 


The sun returns—away the rain, 
All the birds come back again, 
Flowers look up to the sun 
Birds chirp gayly, every one. 
—Melvina Berbert-Hammord, aged 10 years. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








GROWING GLADIOLI AS AN 
AVOCATION FOR CITY PASTORS. 


I have been interested in what THE FLOWER 
GROWER has had to say about bogies, un- 
derstanding by “bogey” some fascinating 
reasonable hobby that captures one’s atten- 
tion, and later much besides, and am 
tempted to write why I came to make the 
Gladiolus mine. This was not my first bogey. 

When younger I gave my spare time to 
drawing and painting, but my work is that 
of a city pastor, and with but one short 
month’s intermission has been for twenty- 
five years, and that is a work that has no 
starting time, and no quitting time, and in 
which there is always more to be done than 
one can accomplish. It also calls for much 

and I soon found that even in vaca- 

tion time my eyes needed rest, and I should 
do something more active than bending over 
a canvas. Then I took up photography, 
and enjoyed that much, especially in the 
wilds of the Rockies where I was able to go 
for a number of summers. But I needed 
some hobby not merely for vacations but 
every month in the year, and needed it most 
when most taxed. I had no thought at first 
of its ever becoming a hobby, but I have al- 
ways enjoyed gardening, and I was constantly 
ing flowers—for I know of nothing more 
useful in cheering the sick, or for brighten- 
ing the home of one shut in, or able to give 
a sweeter sense of welcome to a stranger in 


a community—or more comforting to be- - 


reaved souls, than a few thoroughly choice 
flowers given in a spirit of real friendliness 
and well-wishing, by one who really loves 
them. 

The city where I lived at the time, Port- 
land, Ore., was noted for its Rose culture, 
but I, as a pastor, liable any year to move, and 
even while there living in a rented house, if 
I would grow such perennials, needed more 
room than such homes provided, and also at 
any move must lose ali I had planted. This 
led me to think of bulb culture, and among 
other things especially the Gladiolus. At 
first I had but very few of some choice va- 
rieties, together with a few that had been 
given me, but they pleased me so well and 
thrived so well, and responded to care even un- 
der such adverse conditions (last year I had to 
transplant nearly four hundred after they 
were twelve to eighteen inches high, in 
scorching weather, and yet they nearly all 
bloomed) that I gave almost all my attention 
to the one flower, and now! have them by 
the thousands. Then, too, I have found 
among my own seedlings pets that I admire 
as much as any I have found on the market, 
and ’tis a great pleasure to be able to send a 
friend a beautiful specimen that he can get 
from no one but you. 

after season they have enabled me 
to broaden my circle of acquaintance, and 
helped to change many of these into fast 
friends, and for months each year, when 
most needed, I have had choice flowers in 
abundance to share with any they may help 
to cheer, and through all the hot days of 
summer almost every evening after supper 
everything else is forgotten for a happy hour 
among my rows of pets, and in the early 
morning they seem to answer with their 
thank-you. No, I cannot be sorry that I 
adopted the Gladiolus “ Bogey,” or it adopted 
me. I can only commend it, specially to any 
who are called to minister to the sick or 
discouraged, or shut-ins, or among children ; 
and who need something to rest them close 
at home, but that shall take them out under 
the open sky, commend it as offering a 
wonderful opportunity. 


W. J. B., San Diego, Calif. 


SECURING HIGH GERMINATION 
OF GLADIOLUS CORMELS. 


In answer to “A. F.R.” in the July FLOWER 
GROWER, I would give my experience which 
may be of value to him and others: 

I store cormels in paper bags in an attic 
room just over the kitchen where the tem- 
perature is about 40° to 60° and they come 
through O-K in the spring. 

I have planted cormels both peeled and 
unpeeled, half-and-half in flat trays, 3 inches 
deep, 20 inches long, 14 inches wide, using 
sand, rotted manure and 3 fine sift 
top en soil. I set the boxes in an old hot 
bed which had very little heat left and cov- 
ered with glass so as to help hold some keat 
in. There is very little difference in the 
germination whether peeled or unpeeled, in 
fact about 96 out of every 100 grew. I give 
plenty of water while in the hot bed, and 
after they are well up I transplant about 
4 in. apart in rows 8 in. apart; most of them 
will bloom the first year. 

I am quite sure a slight bottom heat is very 
essential to success in germinating cormels. 
This past spring I planted two boxes in the 
attic room above the kitchen in flat boxes 
so thick as to nearly touch each other, 
covered them 2 inches, and in three weeks 
nearly all were up and growing, so I think 
bottom heat is helpful in starting them. 

Here is a fact not generally known, but is 
it worth anything? If cormels are kept over 
one whole season, that is 14 years, nearly 
every one will grow, but ! do not do this any 
longer since I have had so much success with 
my method as given. A, j..E. 


HEMEROCALLIS. 


There is no hardier plant than the Hem- 
erocallis, and none that will bloom well 
when neglected than some varieties of it. I 
have grown a few varieties for a number of 
years, and two years ago began to get a col- 
lection of them. To begin with I ordered 





: a number of varieties of a firm in the East 


one October, and received them the 20th of 

the following June. Every plant lived even 

at this late date. When they bloomed I 

found one variety under three names, and I 

= not ordered this variety either—Gold 
st. 

Florhan and Thunbergi bloomed this sea- 
son about the middle of July, and are both 
fine varieties. They are still in bloom, (Aug. 
9th). Dumortieri is the earliest to bloom, 
and is more dwarf than any other variety— 
about one foot high. Gold Dust soon follows 
and is a good variety. Fulva is a robust 
grower, and will not do for small gardens 
for it will crowd out other plants near it. 

Kwanso flore pleno is a double form of 
Fulva. This variety blooms late in July. 

There are many new hybrids of which 
Sir Michael Foster is one of the finest yet 
raised. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 


SAVING PEONY SEED-—-DISBUDDING. 


Mrs. Pleas is most marvelously naive. She 
says, “Had I pollenized seeds, and feared 
their being pilfered, I should enclose them in 
netting and label, ‘For Self.’” If she only 
knew it, that is just the way to make sure 
the precious ones will be the ones stolen, if 
any, and may be an incentive to stealing 
when otherwise it would not have been 
thought of. 

As to disbudding Peonies, a person who 
grows them in quantities to ship is not going 
many times to neglect disbudding. Clus- 
ters have their good points, but that is no 
evidence that the disbudding has none. 
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When it comes to shipping and storage, 
clusters are not wholly admirable. 

An undisbudded stem of Madame Crousse 
is anything but graceful, so, too, I think, of 
Duchesse de Nemours, and doubtless there 
are others just as bad. As I grow for com- 
mercial flowers, I always disbud, and there 
are usually enough side-buds overlooked to 
put me out of humor with side-buds under 
all circumstances. I agree with Mrs. Pleas, 
however, that, when the spray is a good 
one, it is prettier than the center flower 
alone would have been. It is my impression 
that a really good spray is a rare article ex- 
cept with but very few varieties. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. 


FRAGRANCE IN GLADIOLI. 


I note in the July number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER an inquiry as to fragrance in Gladi- 
oli. Corneil Extension Bulletin 9 mentions 
several African species that are sweet 
scented, G. recurvus in particular being de- 
scribed as “very fragrant, with a scent . 
similar to that of Violets or Orris root.” The 
statement is also made that “the flowers of 
the hybrid, G. Colvillei are fragrant,” as well 
as those of G. fragrans, a hybrid between G. 
recurvus and G. tristis. 

However, the answer to the inquiry of “H. 
L. C.” is probably correct, so far as it applies 
to varieties now in cultivation. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 


POMEGRANATE. 


My father, who is now 76 years old, wishes 
me to make an inquiry of you as to the 
identity of a plant that he used to see in 
Wisconsin when he lived there before he was 
14 years old. It was called by the people 
there “Pomegranate,” but was a vine, and 
related, he fancies, to the musk melon. It 
was planted where it would run up on hazel 
brush or something like that; was very fra- 
grant—that seems to be what he best re- 
members of it—was somewhat striped in 
color, greenish and yellow. It was consid- 
ered a great treasure. An old farmer living 
near me says that his mother, who came 
from Illinois, used to speak of Pomegranates 
as growing there, but he remembers no de- 
scription. I doubt not it is the same thing 
that my father saw, for the name is so dis- 
tinctive that it would be more than a coin- 
cidence that the report should come from 
both Wisconsin and Illinois. And yet, 
obviously, it cannot be the botanical Pome- 
granate. If you can throw any light on this 
little mystery, we should be greatly obliged 
to you. ~ 








ARTHUR C, NUTT. 


WHITE IRIS. 


Your Iris writer speaks of trying to get a 
white Iris of the type of Madame Chereau. 
What is the matter with Fairy? It is white, 
in no way inferior to Madame Chereau, is of 
the same type, and has exquisite and power- 
ful fragrance. So far as I know the type, 
better could not be expected from it. 


B. C. AUTEN. 


GLADIOLUS—BLACK HAWK. 


I notice on page 134 o0f the August FLOWER 
GROWER a list of Gladioli which the writer 
wishes to know the introducers’ names. The 
variety, Black Hawk, is a Kunderd produc- 
tion. 

A. E. KUNDERD. 


Last month in the Queries and Answers 
Department the origin of certain varieties 
was asked for. Mr. Kunderd has given the 
information about Black Hawk as above. 
Will not some of our other readers give us 
information on other varieties? We be- 
lieve that Mrs. James Lancashire was origi- 
nated by E. E. Stewart. 
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A Visit to the Home 
of Richard Diener. 


OME one said: “Well, 
we're off,” and as we 
gained the deck and 

looking backward faced 

the ferry building which we 
had just left, I caught my- 
self echoing, “We're off, off 
for Kentfield, the home of 
Richard Diener.” 

Quite suddenly we became almost 
the center of a flock of angry, scream- 
ing sea gulls fighting over a choice 
morsel thrown or dropped from our 
ferryboat. I whisked out my camera, 
but was too late, the quickest bird had 
seized the trophy and made off with it, 
the others in pursuit, but soon return- 
ing to renew their watch for waste, 
uttering their whining cries as they 
floated, almost motionless, over our 
boat. 

The water was smooth and our boat 
making good time. Approaching, at our 
left, a great ocean steamer moved 
majestically toward the dock, while 
beyond another was plowing through 
the gleaming golden pathway leading 
from ocean to San Francisco bay. 
This entrance known as the Golden 
Gate, is hardly a mile wide at its nar- 
rowest poet. while the bay itself is 
fifty miles long with a coast line of 
three hundred miles. 

There were many ferry boats plying 
between San Francisco and the lesser 
cities of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda 
and Sausalito. Thesecitiesare termed 
the bedrooms of San Francisco and 
well they may be for we were told that 
50,000 people cross the bay in morn- 
ing and again at night going to and 
from their work. 

Upon arrival at Sausalito, we found 
railroad and electric trains both, in 
waiting and learned that they met the 
ferryboats hourly for passengers, but 
the inevitable barber shop must be 
visited so while Mr. Austin was under- 
going tonsorial torture, I strolled about 
the town which lay at the foot of shel- 
tering hills and facing the bay. A 
sunny place where many flowers were 
in bloom, but which seemed very quiet 
in the interval between boats. The 
usual idlers that frequent such places 
perched themselves on the sunny side 
of the low cement wall that enclosed 
the little open park, and languidly 
watched the changing scenes. 

The trains came and were again 
awaiting the arrival of the ferryboat, 
and people leaving them, chatted soci- 
ably as they walked to the ferry build- 
ing. Autos drove up with passengers 
who followed along. I realized that 
the hour was nearly up and Mr. Austin 
still in the barber shop. A long hoarse 
whistle warning us of the approach of 
the boat was soon followed by a sound 
of heavy doors opening, and the pas- 
sengers from the boat poured out. In 
desperation I hurried toward the bar- 
ber shop, and as the train with whis- 
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tling and noisy puffing 
started, Mr. Austin met me 
at the door saying: “It’s all 
right.” 

“Right! What’s all right ? 
We've missed the train!” 
but he had again disap- 

ared into the maw of that 

arber shop. 

Very soon two young 
strangers came out, fol- 
lowed by my husband, and 
we were courteously invited to take the 
rear seat in a beautiful car, and again we 
“were off” for Kentfield. An instance of 
the —— “glad hand” of the west. 

This time our way led over and at 
the side of mountains amidst superb 
scenery. To our right, the valley, with 
the railroad lying like a thread in the 
depths below; at our left, lofty hills, 
amongst whose wooded sides numer- 
ous homes were nestled. The ascent 
to several'of them seemed so steep we 
wondered how it was possible to reach 
them. 

Out beyond Sausalito and far to 
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very cordially welcomed, and after a 
short delay, he devoted himself to our 
pleasure. 

We first met the very pleasing and 
efficient young ladies of his office. 
Next, the girl helpers in the green- 
house, and were then conducted over 
his place which consists of a plot of 
eight acres of land edging San Fran- 
cisco Bay and lower than the bay when 
at high tide. 

Only a man with determination and 
will power enough to move mountains 
if they obstructed his way, would have 
undertaken the task of reclaiming this 

lat, which would seem to the on- 
ooker, equally great. 

His first work was the building of a 
wall probably six or eight feet high to 
dike the water back, but this was only 
a beginning, for it was not only inun- 
dated land, but a salt land requiring 
leeching. He found that rains would 
leech it if the salt water could be kept 
out and that it would-drain at low tide, 
but being surrounded by movntains 
there were times when the overflow 
from the mountains might work dis- 
aster so he found it necessary to con- 
struct a basin in his farm and grade 
his land so as to drain intoit. With 
this preparation, he is ready for any 








A view of Richard Diener’s establishment at Kentfield, Calif The photograph shows clearly 


his achievement in reclaiming a salt marsh as described. 


The foreground is in process of reclama- 


tion while in the background the land is already under cultivation. 


the right, loomed San Quinton Prison, 
built on a lonely island, and our host 
of the car jokingly remarked that a 
couple from Ohio were wanted there, 
but the sight of its gloomy desolate- 
ness was enough to put one on his best 
behavior. 

Our road over the hills led again 
into the valley and in the shadow of 
Mt. Tamalpais we found Mr. Diener’s 
home. 

Entering the yard, we rapped at the 
door of the beautiful house we had 
seen pictured in his advertisements so 
often, but no one came in answer, so, 
hearing voices, we went around to an- 
other side and there we came upon Mr. 
Diener instructing helpers in getting 
some fine looking Gladiolus bulbs ready 
for shipment. 

We introduced ourselves and were 


emergency and with engine power can 
drain his land by pumping. 

With perfect control of water and 
drainage, he has a soil which he as- 
serted was unequalled for quality and 
fertility. A soft, easily worked silt 
soil in which carefully grown plants 
may attain ection. 

It is in this kind of soil with best 
bulbs, seed or plants obtainable, that 
Mr. Diener conducts his experiments. 
It being the season when most plants 
are dormant, of course, we could not 
see them in bloom nor at their best. 

A high wire fence along one side of 
his farm had large vines of seedling 
blackberry plants. These were varie- 
ties selected from among many, as va- 
rieties of special merit. And if growth 
of vine means anything, they are all 
they were represented to be. 
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There were various plantings of 
Gladiolus seedlings, all dormant and 
still in the ground. They were strong 
looking bulbs with green tips, ready to 
start into growth when their period of 
rest was over. Pointing to one row, 
he assured us that it was “the cream 
of the world.” Another of blue seed- 
lings, he told us, were equally superior 
in comparison with all blue varieties. 

In the lath houses and cold frames, 
were many Petunia plants, probably 
ten thousand. They were stocky, 
thrifty looking, growing plants cer- 
tainly promising wonderful flowers, 
and we regretted none were in bloom. 

He had many seedling Amaryllis, 
several of which were in bloom and 








Diener’s Giant Petunias. 


were large beautiful flowers. The 
sight of those alone were worth our 
trip there. 

ter leaving the lath and green- 
houses, we entered his dwelling where 
he showed us glass jars filled with fine 
looking wheat. We also saw dried 
stalks of tall corn with several large 
ears of corn on each stalk. 

Mr. Diener is a cordial, genial man. 
brimful of enthusiasm. Heis, I should 
say, a little under 50 years of age and 
began his experiments when a boy of 
14 in the Hartz Mountains in Germany. 
In addition to Gladioli, Petunias, etc., 
already mentioned, his experiments 
with wheat and corn have produced 
some remarkable results. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


The Lilacs (Syringa) 


The Lilacs are general favorites, and there 
are few gardens, except those of very limited 
area, that do not include them amongst other 
shrubs. They are deservedly popular, for 
they do not give much trouble, grow well 
almost anywhere where the soil is loamy in 
character, and usually flower freely, the 
blooms being both attractive and fragrant. 
Moreover, they bloom at a time of year when 
the garden is at its best and the flowers have 
a beautiful setting of fresh green foliage on 
every hand. In addition to the common 
Lilac and its varieties and hybrids there are 
other species of Syringa that well deserve at- 
tention and are less well known, therefore in 
the following notes they are included as well 
as the better-known subjects. 

In the cultivation of Lilacs there are a few 
points to be borne in mind. Firstly, secure 
plants on their own roots. Varieties and 
hybrids are often grafted upon stocks of the 
ordinary Syringa vulgaris, and such plants 
are often a source of trouble by reason of 
the many suckers springing from the roots. 
These, if not removed, seriously weaken the 
plant, and may even outgrow it, whereas in 
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the case of plants on their own roots, if 
suckers are produced the growths are simi- 
lar to those of the rest of the plant. Sec- 
ondly, although Lilacs will succeed in soil of 
inferior quality, the best results can only be 
expected when the ground is good, rich loam 
being the most suitable. Pruning should take 
the form of thinning out weak wood, partic- 
ularly from the inner parts of the bushes, 
and the removal of suckers from the base of 
the plants. When bushes are becoming too 
large for their positions they can be cut back 
to the old wood with confidence of new 
shoots appearing. Wounds must, however, 
be dressed over with tar to protect them 
from fungus spores. Another point worthy 
of consideration is the application of manure- 
water to plants during the growing season 
and surface-dressing the ground above the 
roots with well decayed manure, for they are 
rank-feeding shrubs. Propagation of species 
is usually by seeds and of varieties by layer- 
ing or by cuttings. 

The various species are divided into two 
groups. in one group the flowers resemble 
those of the common Lilac. In the other 
group the flowers more closely resemble 
those of the Privet, but are in larger inflo- 
rescences. The type of this group may be 
taken as Syringa japonica. 

S. vulgaris is the best-known bush in the 
first group. It is a native of Eastern Europe 
and has been in cultivation since 1597. Asa 
rule, it is represented by bushes up to 20 feet 
high, although it may exceed that height, 
whilst it sometimes develops with a short, 
stout trunk and a large head. Even with 
type plants there is some considerable varia- 
tion in the size and shape of the inflo- 
rescences, and also in the color of the flowers, 
whilst in the varieties and hybrids the differ- 
énce is more marked, Of a very large aum- 
ber of garden Lilacs the following are worthy 
examples : Single-flowered.— Alba grandiflora; 
Marie Legraye, and Noisettiana, white ; Aline 
Marqueris, reddish-purple; Charles X, rosy- 
purple; Mme. Kreuter, bright rose; Pasteur, 
claret-colored ; Philemon, dark red; Princess 
Marie, pale lilac; Souvenir de L. Spath, dark 
crimson. Double- _—Alphonse Lavallée, 
bright rose ; Charles Joly, dark red; Dr. Mas- 
ters, lilac; Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mme. 
Lemoine, white; Michael Buchner and Presi- 
dent Carnot, lilac. 

S. Persica, the well-known Persian Lilac, is 
adwarfer bush than S. vulgaris, and well fitted 
either for large or small gardens. Growing 
from three feet to five feet high, it forms a 
dense bush furnished with long, slender 
branches which bear elegant panicles of very 
fragrant lilac flowers freely in May. There is 
a variety, alba, with white flowers, and 
another, laciniata, with cut leaves. All blossom 
hen? from the time they are a few inches 


S. chinensis, the Rouen Lilac, is a hybrid 
between S. persica and S. vulgaris, and is in- 
termediate between the two, its height be- 
ing 12 feet to 15 feet with the more slender 
branches of the Persian Lilac. It is very 
free-flowering and the blooms are deliciously 
fragrant. When well-established it is one of 
the most beautiful of all Lilacs and rarely 
fails to blossom well. 

S. Emodi, from the Himalaya, is sometimes 
called the Himalayan Lilac. It is a very vig- 
orous bush, often 18 feet high. The leaves 
are dark green above and silvery beneath. 
The flowers, in good-sized, erect panicles, 
are borne in June, and are creamy-white 
with a purplish tinge. They are not, how- 
ever, fragrant. 

S. villosa is closely allied to S. Emodi, and 
was at one time called S. Emodi var. rosea. It 
is, however, distinct in its longer and larger 
inflorescences of rosy-lilac flowers. The 
panicles average about nine inches in length, 
the finest being fully 18 inches long. It is a 
native of Northern China and is not very 
common in this country, although introduced 
about 1885. It grows at least 10 feet or 12 
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feet high, and will probably attain a greater 
height. The flowers are not fragrant. 

. pu , also a native of N. China, is a 
bush 15 feet high in its native country, but is 
not a satisfactory subject here, for although 
hardy so far as winter frost is concerned, it 
suffers a good deal from cold winds and frost 
in spring, and its young shoots and flower- 
buds are almost always crippled. The flow- 
ers are fragrant and white or lilac in color. 

S. Juliane was introduced from China in 
1900. It is a slender-branched bush four feet 
or five feet high, with downy young bark, 
and bears small panicles of fragrant lilac 
flowers during late May and June. 

S. oblata, also from China, grows at least 
10 feet high, and produces lilac flowers in 
moderate-sized panicles in May. It, how- 
ever, begins to grow very early in the year, 
and more often than not both young shoots 
and flowers are seriously injured by late 
frosts. A closely allied but really more sat- 
isfactory shrub is S. affinis, which blossoms 
with greater regularity during late April or 
early May. It bears fair-sized panicles of 
white or lilac fragrant flowers. 

S. Pinnatifolia is more interesting than 
beautiful on account of its pinnate leaves. 
The white, lilac-tinted flowers are borne in 
small panicles in May. 

S. Japonica is a representative of the group 
bearing Privet-like flowers. In Japan it 
forms a small tree 30 feet high; here it is 
usually a bush. The creamy-white flow- 
ers are borne in large, graceful panicles in 
June, and are not fragrant. Unfortunately, it 
is sometimes injured by late frosts. An allied 
plant is found in S. amurensis, which is de- 
cidedly inferior in every way. 

S. Pekinensis also belongs to the Privet- 
like or ligustrina group. It is a small tree 
20 feet high, with good sized panicles of 
creamy-white flowers. Like the others, 
young shoots and flowers are sometimes in- 
jured by late frosts. The variety pendula is 
a graceful tree with weeping branches.— 
Gardening Iliustrated. (English.) 


Narcissi Naturalized. 


Few flowers show to better advantage 
when naturalized than do the various forms 
of Narcissus. Along woodland walks, on 
banks, and in rough grassland the charms of 
these delightful Spring flowers are displayed 
to perfection ; and we can think of nothing 
else that will give greater pleasure for so 
little expense and labor. Once established 
they will take care of themselves and make a 
fine showing for several years if the foliage 
is allowed to mature before any tidying up 
takes place. Of course all formality in plant- 
ing must be strictly avoided, such as straight 
lines and even spacing, else the pleasing 
natural effect sought for will be entirely 
spoiled. Some gardeners make it a practice 
to plant out Narcissus after they have been 
forced in the greenhouse and such clumps 
will flower splendidly the following year. It 
is really a pity that any should be thrown 
away as long as there are any empty spaces 
where they could be planted, such as in the 
shrub borders for instance, where they would 
not be in the way of anything else, but 
would bring added life and beauty before the 
regular occupants got under way. So far as 
varieties are concerned, any of the strong 
growing kinds seem to do equally well.— 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


The multiplication of varieties in 
flowers proceeds apace. There seems 
to be no end to it, and many of the 
varieties are not only no improvement 
on the older ones, but some of them 
not as good. We might write a lecture 
on this subject and we may do so at 
some future time. 
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HAT A CONTRADICTORY thing a 

catalogue may be, deceitful or de- 

lightful, it may lure us to dreams or 

—to disappointments. I am a col- 
lector of catalogues, I like to compare one 
with another (particularly the prices therein) 
and some are stodgy lines of print while 
others have a personal touch that makes 
one want to meet the man behind. I am 
not to mention all the catalogues of our com- 
mercial members for that would be as diffi- 
cult as describing two similar Irises so truth- 
fully and yet so delicately that you would 
buy them both. Few catalogues, at least in 
the Iris line, are without some merit, what I 
dislike you might appreciate, but whether 
we agree or disagree do not think that I 
know what sort of stock may be supplied 
you. 

Our present day catalogue of the finest 
type is a development from the mere price 
list such as William Prince issued in the early 
nineteenth century, a list of botanical names 
with no descriptions. This we still find in 
bargain ads or wholesale lists, but more often 
it is an attractive little booklet with brief 
descriptions, a pie and perhaps some 
special notes. This type leaves much to the 
imagination, superlatives are few and for 
anyone with information from current gar- 
den literature it is most satisfying. If well 
done these modern price lists have an indi- 
vidual flavor that I like far better than the 
tepid commonplaceness of a much more 
ambitious pamphlet. In some cases the va- 
rieties are listed alphabetically for easy ref- 
erence, but hunting for a certain coloring 
then becomes rather arduous; again they 
may be variously grouped, sometimes accord- 
ing to rarity, or origin, sometimes according 
to price as in T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc., 
catalogue, but usually according to the pre- 
sumable botanical relation. These groups 
were first put forth in 1892 by Krelage for 
the convenience of gardeners and for many 
years they have proved their worth. Now, 
however, though the germanica group still 
has a value, the pallidas which comprise va- 
rieties as widely differing as Juniata, Dal- 
marius or Plumeri prove of but little assist- 
ance. I wonder do you prefer to hunt 
through a list for the novelties, or to have 
them blazoned on the first page? And, do 
you really enjoy having the same novelties 
labeled “new” for ten years as has been 
the case with Rhein Nixe, Iris King, and 
others. That is hardly a sign of progress. 


. A variation on these price lists is the folder ; 


probably Wm. Peterson’s is familiar to you 
all. The paper is stiff enough’ so that it is 
not easily mislaid and though the list of va- 
rieties is not long they have been well tested. 
You are offered both price and color collec- 
tions, and even different sized roots. That, 
by the way, is something worth noting, 
just what sort of a root actually grows best, 
is it a good-sized “finger,” a two-pronged 
rhizome that has had a stalk of bloom this 
year in the crotch, or what best satisfies 
the buyer? To one who wishes to increase 
his stock it is naturally a well budded rhizome, 
but for bloom what is the verdict ? 

The next step in catalogue development is 
an increase in the text, sometimes due 
to more detailed descriptions as is the 
case with Miss Sturtevant’s or Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s, sometimes to a literary effort that is 
extremely interesting. We may read a 
batch of letters from customers, enjoy a 
pleasant chat with Mr. Geo. N. Smith, get 
some solid advice from Mrs. Dean, or even 
be stirred by Mr. Groschner’s remarks upon 
one of our favorite varieties. It seems as if 
it were in this sort of a catalogue that the 
customer comes in closest touch with the 


grower. I happen to know Mr. Smith, but I 
feel as if I knew Mr. Weed almost as well 
and he lives in Oregon. Sometimes these 
lists have a picture or two that adds much 
to their attractiveness, though as yet we do 
not find in the small Iris catalogues the 
lovely coloring of the Gladiolus list such as 
Cedar Acres sends out. 

And that brings me to pictures, I do wish 
that they would be correctly named! One 
wonders whether it is from accident, or de- 
sign, or lack of knowledge. You will find 
flowers pictured fuil size (often strange 
affairs) fascinating clumps, masses in gar- 
dens or nurseries, but best of all character- 
istic stalks such as we find in R. W. Wal- 
lace’s catalogue or the English garden maga- 
zines. I have counted the flowers in bloom 
on many a stalk, but never do I find such a 
number as there pictured. How many flow- 
ers out at once on a single stalk have any 
of you counted, I wonder. 

I knowof only three big catalogues wherein 
Irises are one of the main specialties, the 
Rainbow Gardens, B. H. Farr, and John 
Scheepers, Inc., no .two of them alike, the 
first is a good clean-cut presentation and 
offers some English varieties not listed else- 
where in the United States, the second all 
Iris growers of recent years know from cover 
to cover, the third is just out and is “A 
Book of Gardens,” the catalogue has become 
a sumptuous volume with articles by the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob, Mrs. Wilder, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, and an appreciation by Mrs. 
Francis King, all charmingly and fancifully 
illustrated. I have enjoyed the book 
thoroughly and have a feeling that Mrs. 
Wilder is responsible for much more than 
the signed articles; the descriptions are de- 
lightful and oiten include helpful hints as to 
combinations with other flowers. Though it 
is primarily a bulb catalogue, Irises receive 
their just due, but I had better warn you 
that a $5.00 deposit is necessary until an 
order for $25.00 worth of bulbs is received, 
if you wish it sent you. 


When you come down to it, is it not the 
description of a variety that lures you? Un- 
fortunately as yet few varieties are ad- 
equately pictured. Let me quote two de- 
scriptions, one from Barr & Sons’ catalogue 
of 1913, the other from Mrs. Cleveland’s of 
1920, in both cases the varieties are new in- 
troductions: “Florence Wells, S., soft mauve, 
F. deeper mauve, large flowers, very free 
bloomer.” “Opal, S., very large, wavy and 
overlapping, lavender softly shaded mauve, 
F. lavender overlaid with rose. The whole 
flower is enormous in size, beautifully wavy 
in effect, gracefully and with an 
indescribably opalescent appearance.” The 
first was listed at 35c., the last at $15.00. 

Five years ago, I think it was, that Cru- 
sader, listed at $5.00, was the highest priced 
variety of Iris offered, then in the same year 
Avalon was listed at $25.00 and Dominion 
(by the agent at least,) at $39.00, now the 
latter is $49.00 in this country and the prices 
of many other varieties range from $3.00 to 
$10.00 or more. Such prices are distinctly 
unreasonable and yet apparently people want 
them enough to pay them, though I must 
acknowledge that when a price stays up for 
too many years it is not due to the over- 
whelming demand, but to poor growth, or 
vicissitude, with many growers. Caterina is 
a case in point, some firms have frankly dis- 
carded it, lovely as it is, with others it is 
listed at from 50c. to $5.00 a root, it is a fine 
grower, though perhaps slow, but very sus- 





ceptible to cold and wet. Rhein Nixe and ° 


Iris King are almost equally fine in their re- 
spective classes, the first I have seen listed 


at $7.00 per hundred, the latter rarely below 
$2.50 a dozen, and yet for the garden it is a 
satisfactory grower in every way. Novelties 
are high priced because they have been in- 
troduced to the public, very likely, before a 
large stock has been accumulated, but if the 
price remains high plan to give the plant a 
little coddling if varieties such as Crusader, 
Orifiamme or Caterina do not grow well for 
you. 

And now for what is new in the catalogues, 
or rather what is new in the comparatively 
few new catalogues that I have at hand. In 
general we find at least some of Farr’s seed- 
lings in every list and also Goos & Koene- 
man’s introductions of 1910, but these are 
now among the old stagers and varieties 
from R. Wallace & Co., such as Ringdove, 
Dawn, Shelford Chieftain, and more rarely 
Crusader, Lady Foster, and Lord of June. 
One catalogue offers Gules, and a few others 
of the Bliss seedlings, more of which I ex- 
pect to find in next year’s catalogues. 
Seedlings from Miss Sturtevant and Mr. 
Fryer are listed by at least three firms. 
White Knight, Lent A. Williamson, Zua and 
Mrs. Sherwin Wright, all American and 
fairly new are quite commonly listed. Of 
the French introductions the older Edeuard 
Michel, Oriflamme, Monsignor and Archeveque 
are not at all unreasonable in price, but 
thanks to Quarantine No. 37 Opera, Ambigue, 
Dajazet, Pancroft and others, you .may find 
high. Mme Durand, Aixo, Delicatissima and a 
few others that I mentioned in the January 
FLOWER GROWER have just appeared for the 
first time and at very fair prices indeed. 
Miss Sturtevant has added but three low 
priced seedlings to her list this year. Mr. 
Fryer a large number at varying prices, and 
Mrs. Cleveland who has joined the list of 
introducers offers fifteen seedlings and her 
list is entrancing reading, and I want to try 
some of her new things though yet unseen. 
To my, perhaps, overcultivated taste this 
list and “The Book of Gardens” are the two 
outstanding points of interest among the 
Iris catalogues of 1920. 

Just for an amusement I want to give a 
short list of the highest priced varieties of 
Irises that I can and ask if you from your 
experience will not tell your fellow members 
whether they areas fine as the prices should 
indicate, I think it would be appreciated: 
Ambigue, Avalon, Dominion, E. C. Shaw, 
Grenadier, Marsh Marigold, Madison Cooper, 
Opal, Opera, Roseway, Red Glory, Shekinah, 
Peter Barr and Thelma Perry. Some day ! 
expect that we will have a real symposium 
of all our fine varieties of Irises. 





A number of correspondents are 
wanting recommended lists of varie- 
ties. y don’t each of you send in 
a list of say ten of your favorities? It 
will prove but an informal symposium 
but the results might prove of real 
value. Do it promptly though so that 
there will be some continuity in our 
published notes. 

I imagine we all found much of in- 
terest in Mr. Zeestraten’s recommend- 
ations of Bulbous Irises last month and 
I think that you will also find some- 
thing of interest in the following notes 
from Mr. William S. Johnson, another 
of our members who has, what I should 
call, a pretty fine collection. I think 
that you will find it a pleasant change 
from the continual terminology of your 
secretary and he would appreciate 
more of the same. 


' 
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NOTES FROM ILLINOIS. 


In this section of the Mississippi valley the 
weather is very variable, ranging from the 
extreme heat of 110 degrees in summer to 
20 degrees below zero in winter. The springs 
are often cool and wet, consequently in a 
wet season Irises are apt to suffer from rot. 
This year the season was rather rainy fol- 
lowed by extremely hot weather and Iris rot 
was quite prevalent in many gardens. In 
my own garden it seemed to make little dif- 
ference whether the Irises were planted in 
very porous soil or in clay where the drain- 
age is not so sharp. Some of the older va- 
rieties, such as Darius, Sambucina, May 

c , Mme. Chereau, do not 
seem to be troubled with the rot at ail, while 
my clumps of Caterina, Albicans, Edouard 
Micheland Alcazar were completely destroyed. 
I have tried washing the roots in a weak solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash and after- 
ward using the same solution on the ground, 
but this seems to have little effect in check- 
ing the trouble. Now that we know where 
superphosphate of lime is to be obtained, we 
may be able, in a way, to prevent and check 
the rot, but the cutting away of the affected 
parts seems to be the first necessity. Irises 
grow so readily, even under conditions where 
other plants would not live, that they are 
often denied ordinary cultivation which other 
plants would get as a matter of course. I 
believe that improperly zrated soii is the 
beginning of all trouble. ; 

The various bulbous Irises ( reticulata, 
Juno, Xiphium, etc.) which we used to be 
able to get from Holland, seemed to do well 
here the first year or two and I presume it 
was due to ignorance of their needs that 
they did not live longer. A few warm days 
in the middle of March were sufficient to 
bring Danfordiae and histrioides into bloom, 
the former a sweet-scented species, the latter 
a beautiful light blue of fine form. These 
were followed a few weeks later by the 
Junos, sindjarensis and bucharica, both pro- 
fuse bloomers and the latter particularly 
fine with its bright yellow and white flow- 
ers. Of the Oncocyclus and Regelia Irises, I 
have tried Bismarckiana, iberica, Korolkowi, 
Marie and Susiana. Out of some fifteen 
plants of I. swsiana I have been able to coax 
only one huge blossom a year, yet they have 
all lived and looked strong for five years 
until last winter, when they nearly all died. 
The Regelio-cyclus Irises, however, bloom ex- 
ceedingly well here, even when left in the 
ground the entire year, though | always lift my 
plants a few weeks after blooming and store 
them in dry sand until late in the fall, Even 
with late planting they make 2 or 3 inches 
growth which is usually killed during the 
cold weather but in no way seems to affect 
the vigor of the plants. Artemis, Calypso 
and Jsis are particularly beautiful and very 

‘ free blooming. The Oncocyclus « Pogoniris 
hybrids of Sir Michael Foster bloom some- 
what later than these, are equally beautiful 
and much stronger growing. In fact, they 
multiply quite rapidly, though not quite as 
rapidly as the average bearded Iris, and do 
not need to be lifted during the summer. 

In the meantime the dwarf bearded Irises 
have nearly finished blooming and the inter- 
mediates are in full bloom by the third week 
in May together with the Germanica group. 
In a hot season the mass of hybrids comes 
too soon and lasts only a short time, but in 
a normal season we usually have plenty of 
bloom up to the middle of June, when the 
taller growing apogons commence to bloom. 
Siberica, orientalis, aurea, Monspur, etc., 
bloom profusely in the border and with 
practically no attention from year to year. 
I. fulva bloomed well for two seasons in a 
very hot and dry location and then suddenly 


died. The Japanese Irises are hard to man-_ 


age in this locality, at least in gardens and 
under ordinary cultivation. Even plants 
raised from seed seem to be no better. 
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Raising Irises from seed is easy and in- 
teresting and the results often surprising. 
My first seedling to bloom, from a chance 
cross. was practically a duplicate of Parisiana 
but with the added beauty. of a strong 
divided line of lavender pink down thecenter 
of the falls. Others were as good as, though 
no better than many of the older named va- 
rieties. There are too many poor named 
varieties as it is and it is to be hoped that 
the American Iris Society will soon be able 
to prepare a check list of the many varie- 
ties and take votes on their respective mer- 
its. WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON. 





REGISTRATION. 
Couleur de Rose. Japanese. Mrs. Francis Cleve- 


nd. 
Dusk. A blend of size and height. B. Y. Morrison, 
Fenella. A floriferous white. B. Y. Morrison. 
. _Mrs. Francis Cleveland. 
Soubrette. Mrs. Francis Cleveland. 
Names changed at request of Committee on Nomen- 
clature : 
Mandarin, 
Cleveland. : 
Aristocrat (formerly Grenadier.) 
Cleveland. 
; eae (formerly Iseida.) Mrs. Francis Cleve- 
and. 
_At the Exhibition of the National Society of Hor- 
ticulture in Paris on May 27, 1920, Certificates of 
Merit were awarded to the following Irises: Allies, 
a , Dalila, Hussard, Marsouin, Spahi, and 
Trianon as shown by Vilmorin, Andrieux et Cie. 


aera | 
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(formerly Grandee.) Mrs. Francis 


Mrs. Francis 


I trust that none of our members 
have been troubled by an apparent 
similarity between the Iris borer and 
the corn borer, they are absolutely dis- 
tinct, the first might, of course, 
found in an Iris flowerstalk though it 
is customary to break this off at the 
base before shipping, the latter is first 
found in the leaf sheaf then in the 
rhizome. Whereas the Iris borer is 
known to attack only a few perennials 
with tap-like roots such as Columbine 
or Lupin, the corn borer may be found 
in even the stalks of the common pig- 
weed. There should be no mistake 
among Iris growers concerning the dif- 
ference between these two borers. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Secretary. 





THE IRIS. 











Iris Families. 


There is something about this big family 
of plants which has a special charm for 
many garden lovers. Apart from the beauty 
of coloring and elegant shape of the flowers 
of the majority of species the foliage is often 
strikingly beautiful, setting off the graceful 
blossoms to perfection and making the 
plants handsome objects in the border even 
when the blooms are over. Many of them, 
particularly those of the Germanica and 
allied classes, are so easy to grow that for 
that very reason they often do not get the 
cultivation they deserve and are relegated to 
some out-of-the-way spot where nothing 
much else will grow, but where, though 
they may grow, they can never flower as 
they should. Even where they are appre- 
ciated and treated properly, however, it is 
quite a common thing to find nothing but a 
few forms of the Germanica class grown, and 
beautiful as these are, they cannot take the 
place of many of the other numerous species 
some of which are quite as easy to manage 
as the Germanica forms and quite as beauti- 
ful. One does sometimes see a clump or 
two of the Siberian Iris (I am speaking of 
ordinary gardens), and occasionally I. oc- 
hroleuca, and, of course, such bulbous species 
as I. hispanica, and |. anglica, but when one 
has mentioned these it comprises practically 
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all the species known to the average gardener, 
except perhaps, I. Kaempferi, which is sup- 
posed by many to be impossible except in 
a bog or shallow water. There is a great 
wealth of Irises which are little known to 
the average man, but which can be quite 
easily grown even in an ordinary little Lon- 
don suburban garden, and which, increasing 
in beauty as they do year by year, would be 
far more interesting than many of the an- 
nuals or more ordinary perennials with 
which such gardens are usually filled. How 
many people, for instance, grow the lovely 
winter-flowering Algerian Iris which gives 
its delicate sky-blue flowers with their sweet 
scent just when blooms are most precious, 
from November to March. And yet it is 
perfectly easy to manage in a raised bed of 
light or leafy soil at the foot of a south wall, 
growing and flowering luxuriantly even in a 
smoky London garden. Iris reticulata is 
quite as easy, given similar treatment, and 
its deep violet-colored and Violet-scented 
blossoms are most welcome in February. 
The sweet-scented Iris graminea, too, is per- 
fectly easy in an ordinary border, and will 
give plenty of its rather curious blue and 
purple flowers, nestling among the Grassy 
foliage and smelling strongly of Apricot jam. 
Iris missouriensis is another lovely Iris, free- 
flowering and most easily grown in an ordi- 
nary border, but rarely seen. Its flowers are 
of a peculiarly beautiful and delicate shade 
of lavender-blue, difficult to describe, but 
very charming. The Siberian Iris, though 
growing best in moist conditions, does very 
well in an ordinary border if deeply dug and 
well hoed, and is, in my opinion, one of the 
most beautiful of the whole of the Iris family, 
with its ‘long, narrow arching foliage and 
sheaves of graceful flowers on long stems in 
white or various shades of blues and purples, 
which are most decorative in the garden as 
well as in the house. There are many 
named forms. Snow Queen being, perhaps, 
the finest white, and this is, indeed, a lovely 
thing. The flowers of this species seed pro- 
fusely, and it is interesting and easy to raise 
seedlings. So it is from the Japanese Iris 
Kzmpferi, which also, though naturally a 
marsh-loving species, is quite easy to grow 
in a well cultivated border. It is, of course, 
a noble species with enormous flowers, but, 
personally, I much prefer the smaller but more 
graceful Siberian Iris. The Japanese Iris 
naturally grows more vigorously in a boggy 
situation, and if a tub or a tank be sunk in 
the ground a miniature bog can easily be 
made which will answer quite well for the 
marsh-loving species. Iris Wilsoni, a Chi- 
nese species somewhat like a yellow I. sibirica, 
will grow well under such conditions—so 
will Monnieri and its hybrid Monspur and 
others. 


The Mourning Iris (I. Susiana), which, 
though subdued in coloring, is a singularly 
beautiful one, belongs to a group which does 
present some difficulties of cultivation, but 
the hybrids which the late Sir Michael 
Foster raised between this group and the 
Germanica group combine much of the in- 
terest and beauty of the former with the 
accommodating nature of the latter, and in 
well-drained, sunny positions, are little, if 
any, more difficult than the Germanica 
forms. 


One of the few Irises which will flourish in 
shade is our native Gladwin Iris (I. foetidis- 
sima). Although the flowers of this are in- 
conspicuous it is a species well worth grow- 
ing for the sake of the seed-pods, which are 
well-known objects for winter decoration 
when they have half opened, displaying the 
bright coral-red seeds inside. There is a 
rare form of this with yellow flowers, and 
another with variegated foliage. Another 
native, I. pseudacorus, the well-known Marsh 
Iris with deep yellow flowers, is handsome 
and easily grown in the border, but the 
flowers do not last very long. This also has 
a form with variegated leaves. 





has 
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Then, in addition to the tall June-flower- 
ing Irises of the Germanica group, there is 
the dwarf I. pumila, flowering quite early 
and not more than a few inches high, though 
with much larger blooms than one would 
expect from the size of the plants. These 
are suitable for the front of the border or 
for the rock garden. 

The above mentioned are all easily grown 
species, but by no means exhaust the list of 
Irises which can be grown in any garden. 
It is such a fascinating family that the more 
anyone gets to know of the various kinds 
the more anxious will he be to try some of 
those more difficult ones which are not 
everybody’s plants, but will readily respond if 
their needs are studied.—Gardening Illus- 
trated. (English.) 


Someone has said that the Iris should 
not be planted in rich soil and that no 
manure should be used. The Iris in 
common with other plants needs lib- 
eral treatment. Although it probably 
will not stand fresh manure, well rotted 
manure applied in not too liberal 
quantities and not too close to the plants 
will be as beneficial to the Iris as to 
other flowers. However, the Iris will 
do pretty well in a lean soil, but this 
does not mean that it will not do better 
where the soil is moderately rich. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 











September, the month that is generally 
conceded as one of the best for planting 
Peonies, is at hand, and planting activities 
should be well under way. Iris and many 
other perennials can also be planted in 
September with the best results. September 
planting gives an opportunity for the small 
rootlets to form and get well established 
before the winter months put a stop to 
further development, thus enabling the 
plant to give a good account of itself the 
following spring. Nearly every catalogue 
received will give cultural directions for the 
various varieties of flowers so there is little 
excuse for any one not having flowers in 
plentiful quantities. = 

I want to urge each reader that has not 
already experienced the pleasure of raising 
Peonies and Iris, to plant at least a few this 
fall. If orders for stock have not already 
been placed, do not hesitate longer, as most 
growers will greatly appreciate early orders 
to enable them to plan accordingly for the 
best interest of their customers. 

Each active -sember of our Society will 
receive a splendid little booklet on the Read- 
ing Peony Show, prepared and distributed 
by Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz, the President of 
the American Peony Society and one of the 
most ardent Peony enthusiasts I know of. 
I have read this booklet with a great deal 
of interest and profit and I feel sure our 
membership will do likewise. I wish to 
express to Mr. Bonnewitz through this 
column my appreciation of his kindness in 
sending out this booklet to our members. 
He is also distributing a booklet illustrating 
the Reading Peony Show that can be secured 
by all interested who make a request for the 
same. We note that Mr. Bonnewitz has 
graduated from the amateur class and is 
now a full fledged professional. He has 
one of the largest collections of different 
varieties of Peonies in the United States. 

A splendid picture of the Iris Zua was 
shown on the front cover of the August 
number of THE FLOWER GROWER. Those 
that have been permitted the pleasure of 
seeing this flower are very much impressed 
with its beauty. It is so distinct from other 
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varieties and has such a charming, delicate 
combination of color, that it at once appeals 
as an unusual flower. It is a dwarf grow- 
ing variety but produces very large bloom. 
Stock is very limited. The texture of the 
bloom resembles crepe paper, but lasts ex- 
tremely well as a cut flower. 

The writer had the pleasure early in July 
of visiting the garden of our Vice President, 
Mr. H. J. Bartholmey, and I had often won- 
dered how he grew such a variety of flowers 
on a city lot. I should say two lots, as he 
has purchased an adjoining lot to plant his 
surplus. He has some beautiful flowers but 
space prevents my going into detail here. 
He surely utilizes every inch of space to the 
very best possible advantage and I would like 
to have him tell the readers of this article 
some time how he does it. I do not wonder 
now why he has so many converts to our 
Society, for after seeing his garden and 
learning the possibilities of a city lot for the 
planting of beautiful flowers, it is hard for 
anyone to resist making a similar attempt. 
In company with Mr. Bartholmey I had the 
delightful pleasure of meeting Congressman 
James R. Mann and the added opportunity of 
being personally conducted through his gar- 
den. In this garden can be found every good 
Peony that is procurable and many that are 
not to be had at the present time as there 
are new varieties growing in this garden of 
which only a very limited few have been 
spared by the originator and it will be some 
years before a sufficient supply will be propa- 
gated for genera! distribution. Congressman 
Mann has a very complete record of his 
plantings that I was very much impressed 
with. He has a double check on all opera- 
tions of planting that will prevent errors 
that are quite likely to be encountered in 
large plantings. Both a book record and a 
card index are employed. My only regret 
was the limited time at my disposal that 
prevented a longer stay. I wanted to visit 
the gardens of many of our Chicago mem- 
bers but found it impossible to do so. 

Would greatly appreciate a letter from 
any of our members giving their experiences 
in the raising of Peonies and Iris. Whether 
successful or not, let them come and we 
may be able to help you. That’s our de- 
sire and one of the aims of the Society. 


Crinums. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


Crinums belong to the Amaryllis 
family. The bulbs have long necks 
and grow to be very large. The leaves 
are very wide and long, growing out 
something like the leaves on a stalk of 
corn. 

They are summer blooming bulbs 
and are easily carried through the win- 
ter, needing very littie moisture, but as 
much warmth and light as possible. 
During their growing period they re- 
quire a sunny position, plenty of water 
and an occasional application of some 
kind of fertilizer. They bloom some- 
times two or three times during the 
summer, throwing up bud stalks simi- 
lar to an Amaryllis, crowned with large 
clusters of buds. 

Three hybrid Crinums obtained in 
California, have given me great pleas- 
ure. Two were a delicate blush pink 
with a deeper pink stripe through the 
center of the flower. The last and 
most beautiful produced eight blooms 
of the purest waxy white. They were 
as large as an Amaryllis and had a fra- 
grance similar to that of a Lily of the 


Valley. 
Mrs. F. A. LORENZ. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








I was once present at a private gather- 
ing when a celebrated phrenologist gave 
a demonstration of his ability to read 
character through the science of phre- 
nology, and in order to prove conclu- 
sively his claims for the unerring ac- 
curacy of the craniognomic system, he 
allowed himself to be blindfolded, de- 
pending entirely on the sense of touch 
for his conclusions. A strange boy, a 
street gamin, was then brought in, when 
the professor was asked to state what 
he found. After feeling his bumps for 
a while and announcing promptly and 
with correctness the various character- 
istics they revealed, he came across a 
depression where the lad’s bump of 
bravery should have been located, and 
said, “I find this boy bright and fairly 
intelligent, but an awful coward, yes, an 
awful coward. AmI not right, young 
man ?” The boy took exception and im- 
mediately replied, “‘ Naw, I can lick any- 
ting of my size.” ‘“‘ That’sit—thatcon- 
firms it,” retorted the professor, “A 
coward is invariably a braggart.” 





It takes more courage than some folks 
have, to say, “I was mistaken.” Some 
there are who were never heard to say 
it, and never will be, owing to their 
having either a stubborn will or an en- 
larged ego. Ignorance and conceit are 
as inseparable as cowardice and brag- 
gadocio, and it evidences a lack of wis- 
dom when a mind is not open to con- 
viction. ‘There isan old saying of doubt- 
ful origin, “A wise man changes his 
mind,—a fool never.” 





A few years ago I allowed myself to 
be persuaded, influenced by the opin- 
ions of certain nature lovers, that the 
garter snake was a beneficial neighbor, 
and I welcomed him to my garden. I 
once even made a plea for his friendship 
and protection in this column. 

Well, I have changed my mind. 
Henceforth the garter snake and I are 
again at enmity. One day this past 
summer I came across one with a toad, 
half-swallowed, in its mouth. Now, 
anyone who will swallow a toad in my 
presence cannot expect to longer re- 
main my friend. I promptly released 
the toad, gave the snake a good scolding, 
and as it was the first offence I had ob- 
served, let him off with no further 
punishment than throwing him out of 
the garden, down over the river bank. 
A week or so later, while at work in my 
garden, I came across another garter 
snake with a small toad in its mouth, 
partially swallowed. As I rescued this 
toad a righteous wrath rose within me, 
and if you would know what happened 
to that snake, consult the casualty list. 

So the garter snake now goes on my 
black-list, along with the rat, the house- 
fly, the English sparrow and the tom- 
cat. THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


We are at variance with the Glad 
Philosopher on snakes. We don’t like 
them, but we tolerate them. The snake 
has his place in nature. 
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THE DAHLIA 








Exhibition Dahlias for Amateurs—A Few Simple Rules Whereby the 
Beginner May Grow the Finest Blooms. 


MRS. CHARLES H. STOUT, 
(in Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society.) 


Dahlia Show spells untold labor and 

expense by those who send the great 

perfect blossoms for competition. Could 
they but realize how little the Dahlia re- 
quires, and how appreciative it is of a little 
attention, and how much it will give in re- 
turn, the “back yard amateur” would be 
heard from far more often in our shows. 

The following simple rules ‘it our hot New 
Jersey climate, where during the cloudless 
days of July and August the plants fairly 
gasp fer moisture, and frosts often catch our 
finest islooms in mid-September. They may 
be modified to suit local conditions, but it is 
safe tosay that they may be followed through- 
out the Eastern States as far Seuth as the 
Mason and Dixon Line, and as far North as 
Boston. 

In matters of soil anc location the Dahlia 
is most accommodating, and splendid blooms 
will grow upon plants which have not had 
the treatment here described; but the sug- 
gestions given, if followed, will help to pro- 
duce perfect form and substance. large size 
and strong stem, the goal of the prize- 
winner. 


Tt THE UNINITIATED, the average 


LOCATION. 


Dahiias like fresh air—do not place them 
in a walled garden. They want the morning 
sun, and like a little shade during the hot 
afternoon, the shade of distant tall trees or 
buildings. The ground should be fairly 
level, and if it can be so arranged, where it 
gets a wash from 2 gentle slope. The roots 
need plenty of water, so much drainage is 
unnecessary, and is sometimes harmful. 


SOIL. 


The soil should be sandy loam, not too 
light and not too heavy. If the location 
chosen has clay soil, dig plenty of sand into 
it, and add any amount of roited leaves. 
This is the most valuable fertilizer we have, 
being just what Nature provides in her own 
garden, and through ignorance is destroyed 
to the value of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year. F 

Dig the beds 18 inches deep at least, mix 
in the leaf mold and add bone meal at the 
rate of about 100 pounds to 300 square feet. 
It is better to do this in the Autumn, but 
even if done in the Spring the plants can use 
the food to good advantage. 

Bone meal gives the plants a sturdy con- 
stitution, good roots and streng stems. 
Never use coal ashes for Dahlias. It is too 
strong in alkali and impoverishes the soil. 


PLANTING. 


Do not make the mistake of planting too 
early. Some of the slow growing varieties 
should go in about May 15th, as a light frost 
does not hurt them when so young. Tubers 
can be planted as late as July 1st, and potted 
plants a month later. 

Dahlias should grow three to four feet 
apart, and if possible, in a garden by them- 
selves. Peonies, Iris and all strong feeding 
plants should never be placed near them. 
Indeed no plant should be nearer than three 
feet from a Dahlia. 

Stakes should go in first. Forcing them 
in after the plants are in the ground will 
disturb the roots and often kill the whole. 
For the taller varieties, 2x2 rough lumber 


six feet long and pointed at one end is best. 
These should be washed over or painted 
with a dark creosote stain, and the pointed 
end tarred to protect from rot in the ground. 
Force the point down eighteen inches or 
more, at the exact spot where the plant is 
to grow. Then dig a hole next to it six to 
eight inches deep, and wide enough to lay 
the tuber on its side, with eye up, next the 
stake. Cover lightly with soil to about two 
inches. Do not press the soil down, but if it 
is very dry, pour a little water into the hole to 
tuck the soil around the tuber just enough. 
As the sprout grows, the hole may gradually 
be filled up. 

Green plants may be set next the stake 
with a depression of about two inches, to be 
filled up as it grows. 

This is to ensure deep root growth, and 
deep root growth ensures moisture, just 
where the plant needs it. 

If there is any risk of cut worms being in 
the soil, each plant may wear a collar made 
of building paper, about two inches above 
and below ground. Inearly June this danger 
is over. 

TYING. 


As the plant reaches a height of about 18 
inches, it should be loosely tied to the stake. 
Allow for the swelling of the now slender 
stem, for it will sometimes grow to be more 
than six inches in circumference. Tie it 
again as it shows need of support, but never 
choke the leaves up with the string. 


MAKING PLANTS. 


A clump left from the plant of last year 
must be separated so that each tuber has an 
“eye” or sprout attached to it. Never plant 
the whole clump. This eye isalways located 
on the neck of the old stock, and sometimes 
it is no easy matter to cut the tubers apart 
without breaking them. The sinews of the 
neck which holds the tuber to the eye must 
not bestrained or broken, for then the plant 
can never develop. Usea very sharp pointed 
knife. 

To make green plants, put the whole clump 
into a box of soil in the hot or green- 
house, or even in a sunny window at home. 
When the sprouts have three sets of leaves, 
cut them off half way between the first and 

set, trimming off the two lower leaves 
of this cutting. Plunge them into damp, 
warm sand, deep enough to cover the joints. 
Keep watered and shaded from direct sun in 
bottom heat of about 70°F. for three weeks, 
On removing from the sand little hair-like 
roots will be seen coming from the end of 
the stems. Plant carefully in a three-inch 
pot, and allow to grow until the pot is well 
filled with roots. 

Meanwhile the shoots from which these 
cuttings have been taken will each have 
made two side shoots. These may be re- 
moved in turn when three sets of leaves 
have appeared. Each time this is done, twice, 
the number of shoots appear, but after many 
cuttings are made, the last ones are liable to 
be weak. Fifty plants should be the max- 
imum. 

DISBRANCHING. 


Never more than one main trunk should 
be allowed to grow in each stand. If the 
roots throw up more than that, they may be 
carefully detached when small, and may be 
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potted and grown like any green plant made 
from a cutting. 

Six to ten main branches from the trunk 
is plenty. If there are more than that, cut 
out or break off one branch from each pair, 
and when the main branches re-branch, re- 
move every other one, leaving, preferably the 
branches which would grow outward. This 
allows the air to circulate among the leaves, 
—_ puts twice the vigor into the branches 
eft. 

The secondary branches are destined to be 
the flower stems, and if they in turn throw 
out side shoots, rub them off as they appear. 
Do not allow too much leaf growth, as that 
takes the strength from the bloom. 

Often a flower bud will appear in June or 
early July. Cut it off half way down the 
branch. Immediately two new shoots will 
start out from the last joint left, and these 
will make good flowers in September. Plants 
which bloom during the growing season, 
do so at the expense of the roots, and donot 
give fine flowers when they are really 
wanted. 

PEsTs. 


White fly is the most serious pest for 
Dahlias in this part of the courtry. It stings 
the tender buds and the young shoots, there- 
by stunting growth, and injuring the blooms 
as they open. The most effective treatment 
knowr so far is to make a solution of nico- 
iine sulphate, about half the strength of 
solution used on Roses for thrip or green 
fly, and spray under the leaves late in the 
afternoon in dry weather. Two applications 
about three weeks apart should be all that 
is necessary. 

CULTIVATION. 


Cultivate Dahlias constantly. At first the 
cultivator may go in deeply, but as the 
tubers become larger this is both dangerous 
and unnecessary. The tubers may become 
injured and the plant blighted ; and to loosen 
the soil which is touching the tubers will 
dry them out. The top soil, however, should 
be kept constantly stirred, both to keep dowr: 
the weeds, and to keep in the moisture. 

In dry weather the roots should be 
thoroughly soaked once a week. ‘The best 
way is to turn on the fountain spray for 
three hours in one spot. It is the nearest 
to Nature’s way, and thus the water will 
soak down to where the roots may have it 
for many days aiter. A daily sprinkling is 
harmful. 

Foon. 


About the last week in August the plants 
should have their first treatment of fertilizer. 
Sheep manure is best for this, or if available, 
fresh hen manure mixed with sand. 

Draw the soil away carefully from around 
each plant, making a basin about a foot 
across. Scatter into it one-half a trowelful 
of sheep or hen manure, not more. Pour in 
slowly a large bucketful of water, and after 
the water has disappeared, draw the dry soil 
over the hole to act as a mulch. 

Sheep and hen manure are strong in 
nitrates, and produce vigorous top growth. 
Too much of it is at the expense of the 
roots. Too much will also “draw” the stems, 
weakening them so that they cannot hold 
up the heavy blooms. 

A backward plant may have a second dose 
of fertilizer a fortnight later. 


DISBUDDING. 


It takes much courage to disbud Dahlias. 
Usually three flower buds appear at the end 
of the stem. When they are the size of 
peas, take the two side buds off, leaving the 
central bud to develop. If the side bud is 
left to develop, and the central bud removed, 
the bloom will have a crooked stem. Some- 
times more buds appear at the joints further 
down the stem. Remove as many as desired, 
according to the size wanted for the terminal 
flower, and the length of the stem wished 
for cutting. 
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One cannot disbud too severely, for it 
helps rather than hinders the plant. It is 
best to go over the plants every day, during 
the blooming season, for the buds appear 
sometimes in a few hours. It takes but a 
few minutes, and soon each blossom becomes 
an intimate friend as we watch it unfold 
each day. 

Do not be in a hurry to cut a Dahlia 
bloom. Some types take a week to reach 
their full glory. Then cut with a long stem 
never less than 18 inches if it can be helped, 
and better four feet if possible. It is better 
for the plant, and the bloom shows to finer 
advantage on a long stem. 


STORAGE OF ROOTs. 


When a sharp frost has at last killed the 
tops, the plants should be allowed to stand 
a few days todry. The stalks may then be 
cut back to within two or three inches from 
the ground. Remove the stakes, and lift 
very carefully with a fork. Tip them upside 
down at once, to allow the water to drain 
out of the hollow stems, and place them in a 
cool shed, free from frost, to dry for a few 
days. 

Pack only in clean sand. There is no 
other method as simple and as sure. Place 
the boxes which are to hold them, in a cool 
dry cellar where there is no danger of freez- 
ing, and yet where the furnace heat cannot 
reach them. Line the boxes with clean 
newspaper and fill to a depth of two or three 
inches with sand, fresh from the pit. Place 
the clumps close together on this, and pour 
im more sand until every tuber is completely 
covered. The sand will settle as it dries, 
and it is well to put more in later if any 
tuber is exposed After that they need not 
be disturbed until Spring. 

Three hundred plants, after they are in 
the ground should take less than an average 
of an hour aday. So with a few how very 
little time the “Back Yard Amateur” need 
spend; and how great his reward his own 
story will tell at the end of the season! 


The known history of the Dahlia covers a 
considerable period, and teems with interest 
to those who are concerned with plant de- 
velopment. One hundred and ten years 
ago one of the forms of Dahlia variabilis 
flowered for the first time in this country, 


- and now the descendants of this Mexican 


species are sO numerous and diverse as to 
render it difficult to realize that they have 
decended from the species that bloomed in 
Fraser’s nursery in 1802. The fact illustrates 
ina remarkable degree the amount of varia- 
tion that is sometimes to be found in a single 
species. —GEO. GORDON. 


“The Earliest Flowering Dahlias.” 


Varieties that blossom early, are usu- 
ally sure to give satisfaction, which 
makes them very desirable. The num- 
ber of early bloomers is comparatively 
limited, but they all have good stems, 
produce medium to large flowers, and 
continue to produce them throughout 
the season. 

Frank A. Walker, a deep lavender- 
pink Decorative, is usually the first of 
my Dahlias to blossom, and as it is large 
and has good stems, seems to be one 
of the most popular of the varieties of 
more recent introduction. Darlene is 
always in blossom at the same time, 
and is equally good, with colors similar 
to the old Pond Lily Dahlia, but a far 
better and more desirable blending of 
pink and white. Mina Burgle, which 
is one of the very finest deep brilliant 
red varieties in existence at this time, 
is another of the early and continuous 
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blossoming varieties. This variety was 
originated in California, and seems to 
be one of the most popular of the va- 
rieties of recent introduction. In Cac- 
tus Dahlias, Mrs. Henry Wirth stands 
out prominently as one of the earliest. 
This is a very rich deep red, with me- 
dium sized flowers, which are produced 
abundantly. Although not as early, 
Countess of Lonsdale is one of the most 
popular and satisfactory of the Cactus 
Dahlias, and should be in every garden. 
Among the white Dahlias, Queen Wil- 
helmina, is one cf the most reliable, 
being a large fluffy semi-double flower 
on long graceful stems. All pompon 
or minature flowering Dahlias are 
early, and in mass plots of one color, 
make a very effective showing. 


J. K. ALEXANDER. 





The schedule of prizes of the New 


York State Fair and Agricultural Ex- © 


position just came to my attention, 
and as I notice a large number of 
premiums are offered for Dahlias, both 
to amateur and professional, believe 
all flower lovers in that locality will be 
interested. 

The premiums are very attractive to 
the amateur, as if you have six named 
varieties, of one class, which are of 
good quality you will be able to enter 
for the premium. All flower lovers 
who do not have Dahlias of sufficient 
— to enter their own, should visit 
the Floral Building, as then is a good 
time to make your selection for next 
spring planting. You have the ad- 
vantage of seeing the colors and types, 
and making comparisons with others, 
which is far better than when you wait 
until spring, when you must search 
over countless names, which are mean- 
ingless if one is not well acquainted 
with Dahlias. 

You may secure a copy of the ad- 
vanced premium list by addressing 
Mr. David Lumsden, Supt., Ithaca, N.Y. 


J. K. ALEXANDER. 


Native Blue Gentians. 


Two of the most beautiful of our native 
wild flowers that appear to-be but little 
known excepting by name or poetical allu- 
sions, are the closed or bottle Gentian bo- 
tanically known as Gentian Andrewsii and 
the fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita.) 

The closed or bottle Gentian resembles 
somewhat in shape and habit of growth, 
the Phlox maculata. The foliage is of a 
pleasing bright green and its flowers that 
appear at the top of its tall erect stems in 
rosettes or clusters are of the deepest blue 
at the top, blending to a lighter blue at the 
base. These large bud-like flowers are not 
only beautiful but extremely interesting 
because they possess the unusual and peculiar 
characteristic of never really opening; that 
is, they remain closed like a bud, or “bottled 
up,” hence probably thecommon name. The 
closed Gentian which may be found from 
August until November, in marshes or along 
the borders of moist meadows or woodlands, 
is a hardy perennial and endures transplant- 
ing, but its less common and more beautiful 
relation, the fringed Gentian is not only 
more difficult to domesticate but is also less 
easy to find. Indeed, it is most elusive as it 
actually changes its hiding place from year 
to year. My “springy” meadow is a favored 
haunt ; still each autumn must! tramp about 
this four acre tract seeking to locate these 
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shy blossoms that I know are somewhere 
concealed. For ages, poets have extolled 
the Violet, but for modesty, the fringed 


-. Gentian is its equal. 


In color this dainty retiring flower is of 
the purest cerulean blue—truly not unlike a 
fragment of sky come down to earth, and in 
form it is molded along perfect classical 
lines. The artist’s “line of beauty” twice re- 
peated describes its vaselike outlines and 
correctness of proportion. A more beautiful 
flower it would be difficult to imagine. All 
those ‘who know this rare flower in its 
haunts, or have had the good fortune to 
see specimens, are most enthusiastic in its 
praises. The fringed Gentian delights in 
rather moist meadows or “woodsy” locations 
and comes into bloom in this section (south- 
ern New York) about the middle of Sep- 
tember. As William Cullen Bryant so aptly 
and beautifully expresses it in the following 
stanzas: 

Thou blossom bright with Autumn dew, 

And colored with the Heaven's own blue, 


That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

en woods are bare and birds are flown 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue —blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


The pity of it is that this floral treasure is 
so rare and appears to be less frequentiy seen 
than in former times, also that most at- 
tempts to transplant it to home gardens 
have proved unsuccessful. Then, too, with 
the encroachment of civilization, this shy 
flower has receded and so is seldom found 
anywhere near centers of population. Its 
late-blooming habit, which often prevents its 
seed from reaching full maturity, is also a 
potent factor in the threatened extermina- 
tion of this exquisitely lovely wilding, whose 
habitat is over comparatively a restricted 
area of North America. —BERTHA BERBERT- 
HAMMOND in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The Trees. 


The trees have music of their own, a soft 
and soothing monotone, that lulls a man to 
rest. I have a volume to peruse, but, under 
them, I snore and snooze, my chin upon 
my breast. To sit beneath a swaying birch 
is much like being in a church; your 
drowsy eyelids close and to the realms 
of dreams you hie, until an active, loathsome 
fly camps down upon your nose. How often 
I have lain awake until I saw the morning 
break, and slumber would not come; and I 
would sadly leave the hay, to face another 
toilsome day, all punk and on the bum. My 
nights are often things of dread, I toss 
around upon my bed, and find no comfort 
there; but when I sit beneath a tree, the 
sweet restorer comes to me, its coattails in 
the air. The trees have voices sad and 
sweet, their world-old music they repeat, 
a solemn, sylvan choir; the same old song 
they used to sing when Earth was but a 
half-baked thing, and mortals worshipped 
fire. They croon their mournful lullaby 
while men are born, grow up and die, they 
sigh with every breeze ; and when I quit this 
vale of tears I hope to sleep a million years 
beneath the nodding trees —WALT MASON 
in The Canadian Countryman. 


Index for Volume VI (1919) THE 
FLOWER GROWER is ready and may be 
had for 10c. in stamps by those who 
wish to have their copies bound. We 
can furnish bound copies postage”pre- 
paid to any part of the world for $2.50. 
THE FLOWER GROWER we believe will 
become increasingly valuable as the 
years pass. 
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The Big Gladiolus Show in Boston. 


Combination Exhibit of Three Societies Gives Eastern Flower Lovers a Rare Treat. 


eleventh annual exhibition of 

the American Gladiolus Society 

and the first annual exhibition of 

the Massachusetts Gladiolus Soci- 

ety, and the regular annual Gladiolus 

show of the Massachusetts Horticult- 

ural Society, on August 14th and 15th, 

has into history, and the largest 

display of Gladiolus bloom in one hall 
was the result. 

Although several of the large grow- 
ers who have shown regularly durin 
the past few years, like B. Hammon 
Tracy, Arthur Cowee, John Lewis 
Childs and J. K. Alexander, were ab- 
sent, yet there were so many new ex- 
hibitors that the show was a pro- 
nounced success. While it is true that 
weather conditions were not, by ay 
means, ideal for the :howing of hig 
quality bloom, yet from the fact that 
near-by - brought in bloom 
fresh each day, the show was kept 
freshened up, and it may be said that 
no such show of fine bloom has ever 
been staged before. 

Boston, as a show town for flower 
lovers, can hardly be excelled. Not 
only was the show well attended on 
both days in spite of unfavorable and 
threatening weather conditions, but 
the daily papers of Boston were ex- 
tremely liberal in the publicity given 
the show, both in advance, and in their 

rts of the show while in progress, 
There is no doubt but what the show 
was the greatest and finest thing of its 
kind on record, either in the United 
States or foreign countries. 

Transportation difficulties made it 
exceedingly difficult for some exhibit- 
ors to get their stock through and some 


stock did not arrive in time for exhibi- 
tion. Other exhibitors ship early 


so as to be sure and be on the ground 
in time and this necessarily resulted in 
a eee quality of bloom exhib- 
ited. 

One of the meetnaly satisfactory 
and encouraging things about the show 
was the large number of exhibitors. 
No Gladiolus show in recent years has 
brought out such keen competition as 
this combination show of the 
societies. Not only were the commer- 
cial growers well represented, but an 
unusually large number of non-com- 
mercial or amateur growers were in 
evidence and made entries in the vari- 
ous classes. 

The keen interest which has been 
noted of late years in the growing of 
seedlings was especially a noteworthy 
feature of the show. These were shown 
not only by commercial growers, but 
by amateurs as well. Any seedling, to 
secure a place as a commercial varie 
in future, must have exceedingly hig 
quality, and the seedlings shown were 
unusually fine. 


AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the society 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass., at 3 P. M. August 14th, was well 
attended, and a number of ladies were 
present. Prest. H. E. Meader occupied 
the chair. The report of Prof. A. C. Beal, 
the Secretary, which is given below to- 
gether with the Treasurer’s detailed 
report of receipts and expenditures, 
indicated a prosperous condition of the 
society. 

No election of officers was held as 
the election was held last year at the 
Detroit meeting and was for two years. 

Two new members of the executive 
committee were elected, J. J. Prouty of 
Baldwinsville, N.Y., and Frank E. Ben- 
nett of St. Thomas, Ont. T. A. Have- 
meyer was given a place on the exhibi- 
tion committee. The nomenclature 
committee remains the same as last 
year. Present officers of the society 
are as follows: President, H. E. Meader, 
Dover, N. H.; Vice-President, C. R. 
Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich.; Treasurer, 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y.; Secre- 
tary, A. C. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ith- 
aca, N.Y.; Executive Committee, J. J. 
Prouty, Joe Coleman and Frank E. 
Bennett. 

Frank E. Bennett, President of the 
St. Thomas Horticultural Society, made 
a very cordial and emphatic address in- 
viting the American Gladiolus Society 
to cross the border for one meeting 
and partake of the hospitality and 
friendship of its Canadian members. 
St. Thomas has a Horticultural Society 
which is unique and unusual, and the 
enthusiasm displayed there has no peer 
in America at the pr. attime. Itis 
to be hoped that suiiable rrangements 
can be made to hold the next show in 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

The resignation of Prof. Beal as 
Secretary was considered, to enable 
him to give more time to plant research 
work, but the society refused to accept 
his resignation, and after much urging 
Prof. Beal agreed to continue the work 
for the present. 

Considerable discussion was given to 
plant quarantine No. 37, but no definite 
action was taken at the meeting. There 
was a division of sentiment, but the 
majority of the members seemed to be 
creases to the quarantine. Itis proba- 
ble that the society wili have a repre- 
sentative at the next conference. 

President Meader’s address was as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Members of the American Gladiolus Society and 
Friends : 


This, our annual meeting, is especially noteworthy 
as the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican Gladiolus Society. _ 

It is extremely appropriate that it be held in these 
spacious halls, as the initial meeting was held here, 
and the charter list opened to members. 

To the efforts of the late Maurice Fuld and other 
Gladiolus lovers, we are indebted for the auspicious 

ing of our society with a list of 137 names, which 
has since increased very creditably and satisfactorily, 
with also a considerable foreign membership. 

Looking backward over the past ten years we find a 
steadily increasing enthusiasm for the Gladiolus, 
which, as a most beautiful, adaptable and useful 
flower, has justly taken its place as the leading sum- 
mer flower. : 

Its long continued Mesning season, its ability to 
thrive under great variatians of climate, soil and loca- 
tion, its freedom from insect and its wonderful 
range of color, surpassing all other flowers in versa- 





tility of bloom, endear it alike to amateur and profes- 
sional. 

Our noted American hybridists are constantly and 
painstakingly working toward still further improve- 
ments, and each year shows a constant advance, a 
notable instance being the popular Primulinus Hy- 
brids which have gained 1n public favor by leaps and 
bounds. 

Ten years ago the possibilities of the Primulinus 
crosses were practically unknown, and what wonders 
may we expect in ten years more of progress. 

The — 9m of the modern Gladiolus for green- 
house and cold frame forcing is becoming better 
known each year, and florists are rapidly recognizing 
the ease of indoor culture, and the profit from forced 
blooms which meet with ready sale. 

There are many more varieties nowadays suitable 
for forcing finer and larger blooms and better colors 
than those of a decade ago. 

In spite of the continual advance of the Gladiolus, 
we look forward to still goester improvement and feel 
that we are still on the threshold of the future, justly 
anticipating with the passing of time, the pleasure of 
greeting newer marvels of beauty, evolved by work 
and patience, the twin pillars of progress in horticul- 
tural endeavor, as well as in other fields. : 

ihere are many things I would like to say, but time 
presses, and our meetings are seldom, also we have 
more serious business. 

Before closing, I would recommend that we take 
some action respecting the death of our friend and 
founder Maurice Fuld, making suitable recognition of 
his work in the society. A genial, attractive person- 
ality, his pleasant smile and cordial handclasp will be 
missed, word 

I wish to thank my associates in office for their aid 
and co-operation and would urge every member to 
use their best efforts to the continual improvement 
and progress of our society. 

I am especially grateful to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
also the florists’ trade papers whose relations with the 
society have been uniformly pleasant. 

To the Massachusetts Horticultural Society I extend 
our thanks for their unremitting hospitality. 

And finally to the newly organized Massachusetts 
Gladiolus Society we cordially offer our very best 
wishes, hoping that the coming years will add greatly 
to their prestige and prosperity. 


H. E. MEADER, Prest. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY A. G. S. 


There are now 351 names on the rolls of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society. Of these there were 270 paid 
up members in 1919-20. Some are now sending last 
year dues with their remittance for this year. hus 
it will be seen that actual paid up membership is some- 
what fluctuating but as a rule few members are 
dropped for failure to send in their dues. This stows 
a good live membership and it should be our pu 
to increase it to a minimum of at least 500 members 
which would enable the society to extend its activi- 
ties. There have been inquiries concerning life mem- 
berships which this society has not as yet provided. 
The Executive Committee should be directed to con- 
sider and report upon this question. Last year the soci- 
ety voted to eliminate the initiation fee and our exper- 
ience thus far indicates that it was beneficial to the 
society. _ 

The society was represented at the recent confer- 
ence held June 15, 1920, to consider Quarantine 37 and 
its possible revision. It would seem desirable that 
this subject be discussed and some action taken by the 
society. 

Among those of our members taken by death dur- 
ing the past year was Maurice Fuld, a charter mem- 
ber of our society, as well as one of our most active 
members. r. Fuld was always interested in Gladioli 
and when ible he never failed to attend and to 
take part in our meetings. His live personality and 
his keen enthusiasm for the advancement of floricul- 
ture wil! be greatly missed in florist meetings. 

Another man pre-eminent in his profession, who 
recently passed away was Patrick O’ Mara of the well- 
known firm of Peter Henderson & Co. The writer can 
vouch for Mr. O’Mara’s interest and great knowledge 
in Gladioli from correspondence which he had with 
him. He had great talents of leadership and his wise 
counsel and forceful personality is very much needed 
at the present time. His interest covered the entire 
field of American floriculture and his death creates a 
gap which it will be difficult if not impossible to fill. 

n concluding this last report as your secretary I 
wish to say that I have enjoyed the work and regret 
that pressure of my investigation work has made it 
necessary for me to give up the office. I feel, how- 
ever, that the country is back on a more normal basis 
and some one can be found who can give the office the 
time necessary to properly care for the work. My de- 
sire isto resume more actively investigations on Gladi- 
oli—a field in which I can probably render a better 
service to the society than as your secretary. How- 
ever, if I can help out I shall always be at your service. 

l miss the opportunity afforded by the duties of 
secretary to make acquaintances among the members 
but you may count on my interest and support in any 
good work. Thesociety has grown in members since 
1917 and I believe it is destined to increase year by 
year. May the society live long and prosper is my 
sincere wish and hope. 

A. C. BEAL, Sec’y. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMENCLATURE 
COMMITTEE. 


Several applications to register Gladioli were re- 
ceived during the year. It was originally the require- 
ment that varieties should grown on the trial 
grounds at Cornel! so that the merits of the new 
variety could be cumaaeel with existing varieties. 
Owing to the shortage of labor and more especially 
of the lack of capable and nee assistants the trial 
ground work had to be given u Since it was not 
possible to <td the variety it ame a custom to 
require that blooms be sent ~ chairman of commit- 
tee. During the war period few varieties were sub- 
mitted for registration = the applications increased 
many times this year. It seems desirable to return to 
former practice and it is the hope of the Department 
of Floriculture to resume er work ona large 
scale next season. It may be said, however, that we 
have grown a few new varieties each year and that 
some of these are worthy of registration. 

At the present time there is considerable discussion 
of horticultural nomenclature and some persons are 
advocating some sort of a Bureau of Registration at 
Washington. It is no doubt desirable to have some 
sort of a register of names to prevent different varie- 
ties receiving the same name. Since no complete 
description of each variety of every flower can be 
made which will enable anyone under all conditions 
of climate and soil to positively identify many of the 
varieties, and since no person can know all existing 
varieties of some of the larger groups of flowers like 
Roses, Giadioli, Peonies, Irises, loxes, Dahlias, 
Tulips, ——- Narcissi, Sweet Peas, etc., some 
of us are wonderi — how it will be possible to prevent 
or even to mati y lessen the bestowing of differ- 
ent names on the same thing. Allow me to illustrate. 
When the Peony collection was assembled at Cornell 
it was supposed that there were 1600 varieties but 
when the committee on nomenclature of the Peony 
Society finished its work there were between 400 and 
500 distinct sorts in the entire collection. In other 
words there were about 1100 perfectly good names on 
the waiting list. In one case a certain variety a 
peared under eleven distinct names. It is quite pro’ 
able that, if we had had a registration bureau at that 
time, many if not all these names would have been 

listed. No recording clerk anywhere can do more 
than list names. It would seem to be clear, therefore, 
that the effort to secure and fix distinct names is after 
ali only a very small rt of the question. Trial 
grounds of all the leading flowers should be estab- 
lished, not necessarily in one locality, and the varie- 
ties studied by the most capable men.- For this pur- 
pose there should be carefully selected growers ap- 
pointed on committees to examine the growing 
plants. Some progress has been made along this 
line by certain societies but more and more syste- 
matic work needs to be done. 

There is another aspect of this matter that should 
not be lost sight of. The American Carnation So- 
ciety and the American Chrysanthemum Society 
control very efficiently the introduction of new varie- 
ties by requiring that the flowers be exhibited and 

upon by a committee of competent growers or 
dealers. The flowers are commercial cut flowers and 
there is little probability that there will be the incen- 
tive to grow new varieties of Carnations and Chrysan- 
themums to the same extent that some garden flowers 
are produced. In the case of certain out-door flowers 
long lists of varieties were grown before the special 
societies were formed, or there is no special society 


for the particular flower. The Phlox is an example of - 


the lattertype. The problem is, therefore, to ——~4 
existing lists and establish more exacting 
for the new varieties. The = must establish 
these standards and enforce 

What is required, therefore, is a central recording 
office which should register varieties after these have 
been upon by ex either while growing in 
a trial ground under neutral control or on exhibition 
before the members of a special society interested in 
the flower, or by both means. The possibilities of re- 
naming either, innocently, or purposely, would be re- 
duced, at least,to minimum. My earnest aes is that 
the various societies will k this under their own 
control in so far as the determination of what varie- 
ties gh be recorded or registered is concerned. It is, 
indeed, ing to find the horticultural interests 
working out out this problem th: stead of leav- 

it to oome future federal board r+ office with its 
rbitrary rules. The American Gladiolus Society, 

= sure, will wish to co-operate in any worth-while 
effort to establish Gladiolus nomenclature on a more 
definite basis. Along this line the writer set about 
compiling names of the variety names of Gladioli 
as catalogued by the commercial growers. I was very 
much surprised to find my list embracing 605 
ost of these occur once or twice while 
merica, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. 

Frank PaeSeton Niagara and Peace occur in nearly 
every list. There are 106 varieties offered by five or 
more growers. Some of the varieties are new and 
consequently the stock is entirely in the hands of the 
introducer. On the other hand some varieties are old 
and deserve extinction. Now I think the list of Gladi- 
oli is too long. Even though range of color and 
of color markings is perhaps greater than in any other 
flower, nevertheless it would seem that 150 varieties 
ought to be extensive enough. We wish further im- 
provement in Gladioli, but are there not too many in- 
ferior, too many c losely alike, possibly too many 
freakish, or odd things in our lists? What should this 
society do about this matter if any or all these ques- 
tions can be answered affirmatively ? 


A. C. BEAL, 


Chairman. 
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NOTES OF THE SHOW. 


As usual H. E. Meader of Dover, N.H,, 
President of the American Gladiolus Society, 
made an especially fine showing. His Lily- 
white and Primulinus Hybrids, and his display 
of the florists’ art in staging and design work 
were especially notable. As usual Meader 
carried off his full share of prizes consider- 
ing the comparatively few entries made. 

S. E. Spencer of Woburn, Mass., Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Gladiolus Society, 
staged a wonderful display of varieties and 
his evpanded” seedlings were of exceeding in- 
terest and attracted much attention. Spen- 
cer filled a big table with a most excellent 
quality of bloom besides entering a number 
of classes. 

Jelle Roos of Concord, Mass., was one of 
the largest exhibitors. He staged between 
2,000 and 3,000 spikes, filling several tables 
and entering many of the classes. He is this 
year’s winner of the Burpee Silver Cup for 
the largest and best display, which is consid- 
ered the biggest prize of the show. Over 75 
varieties were shown by Mr. Roos, including 
several of great merit of which he holds the 
largest stocks. 

C. Zeestraten, of the Chautauqua Flowerfield 
Co., Bemus Point, N.Y., brought with him a 
collection of 40 Primulinus Hybrids, mostly 
his own seedlings. His flowers were staged 
late, owing to railroad delays, and were not 
staged in competition, but they were~ staged 
in the upper lobby and their extra fine qual- 
ity called forth much favorable comment. 
Among other varieties were Chautauqua Sun- 
set, F ogg Old Rose, Ruby and Zephyr. 

Thos. Cogger, of Melrose, Mass., was 
awarded the American Gladiolus Society 
silver medal for the best seedling never be- 
fore exhibited. This has been named Mrs. 
Thos. Cogger. 

T. A. Havemeyer, of Glenhead Nurseries, 
Glenhead, L. L., staged a magnificent table of 
Gladioli, among them Golden Measure, the 
famous yellow, and Elizabeth, an enormous 
new pink. 

Chas. F. Fairbanks, of Lexington, Mass., 
President of the Massachusetts Gladiolus 
Society, staged some magnificent bloom, en- 
tering many of the competitive classes and 
capturing many prizes. He secured first for 
the best general collection. 

A. L. Stephen, of Waban, Mass., had the 
unique honor of winning thirteen first prizes 
and no seconds. 

The varieties, Mrs. Dr. Norton and Mary 
Fennell, which won for him the Jelle Roos 
Cups, were especially fine specimens. 

Mrs. G. M. Hawks, of Bennington, Vt., 
brought from her magnificent collection 
Gladiolus spikes which won an even dozen 
awards, She captured the Kunderd Gold 
Medal for the best display of Kunderd varie- 
ties. This was Mrs. Hawks’ first rience 
and she is to be congratulated on her initial 


success. 
Dr. Frank E. Bennett, President of the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society of St. Thomas, 


Ont., was delayed with his collection by late_ 


trains, but was able to stage a large collec- 
tion and was awarded the Michell Silver 
Medal. Dr. Bennett is to be commended on 
his good sportsmanship in shipping flowers 
so far and in staging them in competition 
with nearby growers. 

J. A. Kemp of Little Silver, N. J., showed a 
fine collection of seedlings. The Kemp vari- 
eties are already well and favorably known. 

A. Gilchrist, of West Toronto, Ont., staged 
some fine crosses of Primulinus and America. 
These shell pink blooms were greatly ad- 
mired. 

The editor of THE FLOWER GROWER staged 
a collection of the so-called blue varieties of 
Gladioli, eleven in number, and in remarka- 
bly good condition, considering weather con- 
ditions and the difficulties of properly grow- 
ing these varieties. 

C. W. Brown, of Ashland, Mass., entered in 
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many of the classes and captured his share 
of the prizes. His display of the Brown 
seedlings and Kunderd varieties was espe- 
cially fine and his collection at the entrance 
of the hall received special attention from 
visitors. 

Thos. M. Proctor, of Wrentham, Mass., was 
represented by seedlings and numerous 
named varieties uf merit. 

A. E. Kunderd showed a new seedling 
which was given the Silver Medal of the 
American Gladiolus Society. This was a re- 
— dainty flower of white, edged with 
pin 

Among other amateurs winning prizes 
were Joseph Cony, Mrs. H. M. Walker, S. 
Irving Woody and Herman F. Wheeler. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


OPEN TO ALL. 


No. 1—Best 12 varieties, 3 spikes each, named, Ist 
rize, $7.50; 2nd prize, $5.00. Ist won by 
ohn "Zeestraten ; nd won by Jelle Roos. 


2—Best 12 vases, 12 varieties, 1 spike each, Ist 
rize, $6.00; 2nd prize, $3.00. ist won by C. 
. Fairbanks: 2nd won by Madison Cooper. 

3—Best collection White. catenin 3 ikes 
each, named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize. $5.00 
Ist won by C. F. Fairbanks; 
Jelle Roos. 

4—Best collection Pink or Blush varieties, 3 

ikes each, named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, 
. Ist won by C. F. Fairbanks; 2nd won 
by Jelle Ross. 

-5-Best collection Yellow varieties, 3 spikes 
each, named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, $5.00. 
lst won by C. F. Fairbanks; 2nd won by 
Madison Cooper. 


2nd won by 


6—Best collection Crimson or Red varieties, 3 
= each, named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2 
DI t : Fairbanks; 
2nd won by S.E. Spencer. 

7—Best collection Blue, Purple or Lavender va- 
rieties, 3 spikes each, named, Ist prize, $7.59 : 
2nd prize, $5.00. ist won by C. F. Fairbanks: 
2nd won by Madison Cooper. 

8 —Best collection any other colors, 3 spikes each, 
named, Ist prize, $7.50; 2nd prize, $5.00. Ist 
won by S. S. Thorp. 

9-Collections Nos. 3 to 8 inclusive, provided 
the same exhibitor shows not less than 25 va- 


rieties, will be j for Collection. 
First prize, Silver Meda! ; 2nd prize, Bronze 
Medal; 3rd prize, ificate. Ist won by 


C. F. Fairbanks. 


10—Best Seedling Gladiolus never before exhib 
ited. a G Mola Society's —. 


H. E. Senin Dover, N. H. 


No. 11--Best 6 celes 1d Lilywhite. First prize $5; 
second prize, $3; third prize, $2. Ist won bel Madison 
Cooper ; 2nd won by Tienes Cogger. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 

No. 12—Largest and best display, number varie- 

ry and staging considered. Burpee Cup 
 E. $25. The winner taking this cup the third 
time to hold it permanently. Won by Jelle Roos. 


Arthur A. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, N.Y. 


No. 13—Best 6 spikes General Pershi First prize, 
Silver Medal; second prize, Bronze Meas ist won 
y H. E. Meader. 


C. Zeestraten, Bemus Point, N. Y. 
No. 17—Most artistically arranged vase or center- 
Emus iece of not less than 50 ine of Gladiolus Primu- 
- R oome, $10; second prize, $5. Ist won by 


posi Brothers Company, Brunswick, Ga. 


No. 18—Best 3 a Seedling, never before shown. 
First prize, 35; second Riise. 33. Ist won by C. W. 
Brown ; 2nd won by F. O. Sheperdson. 


Richard Diener Company, Kentfield, Cal. 

No. 20—Best spike Mrs. Wm. Kent. 1st prize, $3.00; 
2nd prize, $2.00. Ist won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 2i—Best spike Anna Eberius. 1st prize, $3.00; 
2nd prize, $2.00. ist won by C. L. Stephens; 2nd won 
by Mrs. M. \3. Hawks. 

No. 22—Best spike Diener’s A 
Ist prize, $3.00; 2nd prize, $2.00. 
Cooper. 


No. 23 Best spike Jack London. ree prize, $3.00 

2nd prize, $2.00. Ist won by Madison Cooper. 
United Rulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. 

No. 32—Best collection of Blue Gladioli not to ex- 
ceed 5 vases, 3 spikes to the vase. First prize, $15 ; 
second prize, » on won by Madison Cooper ; 2nd 
won by S. S. 

No. 33—Best ~~ oe of Yellow Gladioli not to 


merican Beauty. 
Ist won by Madison 
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exceed 5 vases, 3 spikes to the vase. First prize, $15; 
second prize, $10. 1st won by Madison Cooper; 2nd 
won by Jelle ‘Roos. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


No. 34— Largest and finest ‘collection of Kunderd 
varieties of G adioli. First prize, Gold Medal; 2nd 
prize, twenty dollars’ value i in choice Gladiolus bulbs ; 
third prize, fifteen dollars’ value in choice bulbs. Ist 
won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks; 2nd won by Madison 


No. 35—Best display of Kunderd Primulinus Hy- 
brids, foned 4 hess than =. varieties, 3 spikes in each va- 
riety, 1 First prize, fifteen dollars’ 
value in ae ‘Gladiolus bulbs. Won by C. F. Fair- 
banks. 


No. 36—Best display of the finest spike of any 
Kunderd variety. First a prise, five a value in 
choice Gladiolus bulbs. on by A. L. Stephen. 


A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


38—The largest and best display of the Austin 
olhcice: First prize, $5 ; 2nd = a9 Bronze Medal; 
3rd prize, $2. ist won by Madison Cooper. 


The R. E. Huntington Co., Mentor, Ohio. 


No. 39—Best spike Purple Glory. First prize, $2.50 ; 
oad pile, $1. 30: 3rd rize, $1. Ist won by C. F. Fair- 
= 


So won by S. E. Spencer. 
—Best 2 ikes White Glory. First prize, 
$250: am $1.50; 3rd prize, 2. lst won by C. F. 


Fairbanks ; 2nd won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 


No. 41—Best 3 spikes Orange Glory. First prize, 
= a4 7 — prize, $1.50; 3rd ovine, $1. lst won by Mrs. 
Hawks. 


Non-COMMERCIAL CLASSES. 


In these classes the successful exhibitors and their 
res} ive winnings were as follows: A. L. Stephen, 
13 s; Madison Cooper, five firsts and eleven 
seconds ; Mrs. M. B. Hawks, three firsts and nine 
seconds ; Peter Roberton, two firsts and two seconds; 
Joseph Cony and Mrs. H. M. Walker, each one first 
and one second ; S. Irving Woody, two seconds ; and 
Herman F. Wheeler, one second. 





The Massachusetts Gladiolus 
Society. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


a F. Fairbanks, Lexington. 


No. 1—Best action. 25 varieties, 3 spikes each 
First, $8. second, $3; third, $2.. and The American 
Gladiolus Society — ~Silver Medal to first; Bronze Medal 
to second. lst won by Thos. Cogger, Melrose, Mass ; 
2nd won by John Zeestraten, E. a Mass.; 
3rd won by Jelle Roos, Concord, Mass 

No. 2—Best collection, 12 varieties, 3 spikes each. 
First, $4; second, $2; third, $1. Ist won by Jelle Ruos ; 
2nd won by Robt. R.'Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 

(Must have distinct varieties to compete in both of 
the above c 


No. 3— —o venme 3s) pie. 3 varieties, Ruffled. First, 


$4; ce Nef > thi Won by H E. Meader, 
er, N. 
No. 4-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Lavender or 


Mauve. First $3: second $2; third, $1. Ist won by 
S. S. Thrope, Medway, Mass awd 2nd won by S. E. Spen- 
cer; 3rd won by H 

No. 5 - 1 vase, 6 spikes, a peel ina | wee am. 
First, $3; . $2; third $1. | won 
cer; 2nd won by Thos. Hughes, New Bolter” ase. 

No. 6—1 vase, 6 spikes, i varies, Primulinus Hybrid 
re M First, $4; secon, Fi third. $1. ist won by 

eader ; 2nd won byS $f Spencer ; 
M. B. Hawks, ‘Bennington, Vermont. 


No. 7-—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Primvlinus Hy- 
brid Yellow. First, $4; second, $2; third, $l. Ist won 


3rd won by 


by S. E: cer ; 2nd won by C. W W. Brown, Ashland, 
ass.; 3rd won by E. M. Smith, East Hartford, Conn. 
No. 8—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Primulinus Hy- 


brid Pink. First, $4; second, $2; third, $1. Ist won by 
C. W. Brown; 2nd won by S.E. ‘Spencer. 

No. 9—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Primulinus Hy- 
brid A. O.C. First, $4; second, $2; third, $1. Ist 
won by. C. W. Brown. 

No. 10—Best seedling not in commerce. The 
American Gladiolus Society Medal. First prize, Silver 
M ; second prize, prenne Medal. 1st won by John 
Zeestraten ; 2nd won by H. E. Meader. 

Honor of mention to J. A. Kempt, Little Silver, N. J., 
for best seedling, Pink Wonder. 

No. 11—Best Primulinus seedling not in commerce. 
First prize, Silver Medal; second prize, Bronze 
a Ist won by H. E. Meader ; 2nd won by Chas. 

F. Fairbanks, Lexington, Mass 


SPECIALS. 
Jelle Roos, Concord. 


(Open also to florists.) 
No. 12—Best vase, 3 varieties, 3 spikes each, ar- 
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ranged for effect, any foliage. First prize, Silver 
Medal ; second prize, Bronze Medal; third prize, 
Bronze Medal. ist won by H. E. Meader; 2nd won by 
Boston Cut Flower Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

No. 13- vase, 235 spikes. Primulinus Hybrids. 
Not more than 5 spikes of a variety, First prize, 
second prize, $3; third prize, $2. Ist won by C. W. 
Brown ; 2nd won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y.; 
3rd won by Thos. Proctor, Wrentham, Mass. 


C. W. Brown, Ashland. 


No. 14—Best collection of Reds, 1 spike each. Not 
less than 10 varieties. First prize, $5; second prize, 
$3 ; third prize, $2. Ist won by J. Zeestraten ; 2nd won 
by Jelle Roos. 

Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. 


No. 15—Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, White. 
= vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, shades of Yellow or 
range. 
Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Lavender or Purple. 
First prize, $5; second prize, $3; third prize, $2. 1st 
won by H.E. Meader ; 2nd won by H. F. Wheeler, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; 3rd won by Thos. Proctor. 


S. E. Spencer, Woburn. 


No. 16—Best vase 6 spikes, Schwaben. First prize, 
$3 ; second prize, $2. lst won by Thos. Cogger; 2nd 
won by attapoissett Flowerfields, Mattapoissett, 

ass. 


J. K. Alexander, E. Bridgewater. 


No. 17—Best vase, 12 spikes, Peace. First prize, $5; 
+ ow nl prize, $3; third prize, $2. ist wonby H. E. 


Arthur Hans, Billerica. 


No. 18—Best vase, 12 spikes, America. First 
$5; second prize, $3 ; “a prize, $2. lst won by 
Cogger; 2nd won by C. W. Brown ; 3rd won by Me . 
Spencer. 
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John Zeestraten, Mansfield. 


No. 19—Best vase, 6 spikes, + First prize, 
$5; second prize, $3; third prize, Ist won by Ed- 
gar Wilson, Worcester, } ass; Fa won by S. E. 
Spencer; 3rd won by H. w. Hayes, Waban, Mass. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield. 


No. 20—Best bom 6  eoiiane, Prince of Wales. First 
pre $5 ; second ; third prize, $2. Ist won 
W. Brown ; nd an by H. E. Meader ; 3rd won 

& S. S. ‘Thrope, Medway, Mass. 


B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Wenham. 
(Open also to florists) 


No. 22— oe Table Decoration using Gladioli with 
— foli: Cut Glass Bowl, value $15. Won by 
Penn The loriat. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Boston. 


No. 23—Best 3 vases, 3 varieties, 6 spikes each, 
Pink. First prize, $5; second prize, $3. Ist won by 
F. H. Hughes: 2nd won by H. E. Meader. 


FOR AMATEURS AND PRIVATE 
GARDENERS. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington. 


No. 23—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
White. First prize, $3; second prize, $2; third prize $1. 
lst won by J. A. Kempt L Little Silver, N. J.; 2nd won 
by H. W. Hayes; 3rd won by Thos. H. Hughes. 


No. 26—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Pink. First rize, $3 ; second prize, $2; third prize, $1. 
lst won by H. W. Hayes, Waban, Mass.; 2nd wan 7 
David Tyndall, Brocton, Mass.; 3rd won by F. 
Goodwin, Melrose, Mass. 

No. as vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Red. wut orien. 3 second prize, $2; third prize, $1. 
Ist won 4 W. Hayes. 

No. 28—6 vases, 1 spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Yellow. First wt 8: se — 7 prize, $2; third prize, 
ae 2nd won by J. A 


0. 29—6 vases, 1 ae cach 1 or more varieties, 
A. NS. C. First prize, $8; second prize, $2; third 
prize, $1. Ist won by Albert hon, Mansfield: Mass ; 
i won by David LS ay wen Brocton, Mass.; 3rd won 
by B. H. Morley, Roslindale, Mass. 


No. 30-6 vases, I spike each, 1 or more varieties, 
Primulinus Hybrid. First prize, $3;_ second prize $2 ; 
third prize,$i. 1st won by Dr. Moody, Brocton, 
Mass.; 2nd won by H. Hayes, Waban, Mass.; 3rd 
won by Chas. N. Dewey, Gardner, Mass. 





SPECIALS. 
A. L. Stephen. 


No. 31—Silver Medal, for the best quality of bloom 
in the above classes. Won by H. W. ayes. 


R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston. 


No. 32—Best vase, 6 spikes, 1 or more varieties. ar- 
ranged for effect, any foliage may be used. First 
prize, $6; second prize, $4. Ist won by B. H. Morley. 


Thomas Cogger, Melrose. 


No. 33—Best 6 spikes, Helen Franklin. First prize, 
8; second prize. Ist won by H. E. Meader, Dover, 
N. H.; 2nd won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Hillcrest Farm. 


No. 237—1 vase, £ sales, 1 variety, White, First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $i Ist won by H. E. Meader 
with Lily White ; bad won by T. E. Proctor with Glory 


°f Holland ; 3rd won by H. E. Meader with White 
King. 
No. 238—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Red. First 


prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. Ist won by C. S. Spencer 
with Liebesfeuer : 2nd won by Mrs. Archur Leeker, 
Falkner Farms; 3rd won by Jelle ®oos with Mrs 
Francis King. 


No. 239-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Crimson. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. ist won by S. E. Spencer 
with Crimson King; 2nd won by Falkner Farms with 


Neoga ; 3rd won by H. E. Meader with Splendorra. 


No. 240-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Pink. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. lst won by S. E. Spencer 
vith Pink Perfection; 2nd won by C. F. Fairbanks 
x ray Kirtland ; 3rd won by Falkner Farm with 


No, 241—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Yellow. First 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2: 3rd, $i. Ist won by. C. F. Fairbanks 
with Yellow Hammer ; 2n¢ won by McKinock Gardens 
with Schwaben: 3rd wor by Madison Cooper with 
Niagara. 

No. 242—i vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, A. O. C. 
prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1." Ist won by 2 Ss. Thrope 
with Mrs. Dr. Norton ; 2nd won by C. F. Fairban 
with Loveliness; 3rd won by E. Proctor with 
Loveliness. 


No. 243-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 waseey, any Lemoinei 
Hybrid. First prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. Ist won by 
S. E. Spencer with Mrs. Frank Pendleton; 2nd won 
by Madison Cooper with Mme. Mounet Sully ; ; 3rd won 

by T. E. Proctor with Jda Van. 


No. 244—1 vase, 6 spikes, 3 variety, any Primulinus 
Hybrid. First prize, $4; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. Ist won by 
C. F. Fairbanks with Alice Tiplady ; 2nd won by H. E. 
Meader with Alice Tiplady ; 3rd won by S. Irving 
Moody with Florian. 


No. 246—Best Display. First prize, $15; 2nd. $10; 
3rd, $5. list won by Brookland Gardens, S. E. Spen- 
cer, Prop.; 2nd won by Thos. Cogger. 


FOR AMATEURS AND PRIVATE 
GARDENERS. 


S. E. Spencer, Woburn. 

No. 250—Best vase, 6 spikes, Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 
First prize, $3 ; 2nd, $2. lst won by A. L. Stephen; 2nd 
won by H. W. Hayes. 

H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 

No. 251—Best vase, 6 spikes, Myrile—Cut Glass 

Vase, value $10, Won by David Tyndall. 
Jelle Roos, Concord. 


No. 252—Best vase, 6 spikes, Mrs. Dr. Norton— 
Silver Cup. Won bv A. L. Stephen. 


No. 253—Best vase, 12 spikes, Mary Fennel!—Silver 
Cup. Won by A. L. Stephen. 
A. L. Stephen, Waban. 


No. 254—Best 10 vases, 10 varieties, 1 spike each. 
First prize, $3; 2nd, $2; 3rd, $1. lst won by H. W. 
Hayes; 2nd won by B. & A. Naley. 


Massachusetts Gladiolus Society. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Gladiolus Society, held on Saturday, at 
2 P. M., August 14th, it was voted that 
the name should be changed to the 
New England Gladiolus Society, thus 
widening the scope of the organization. 

The discussion took place as to the 
marketing of cut flowers, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to look over the 
subject and recommend the best and 
most prolific commercial varieties. 

The same officers were elected for 
the ensuing year, and they are as fol- 
lows: 

Prest.—Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

First Vice Prest.— 
Massachusetts. 

Second Vice Prest.— 
Bridgeport, Mass. 

Treas.—C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
Secy.—Robert R. Wheeler, Mansfield, Mass. 


S. E. Spencer, Woburn, 


John Zeestraten, E. 
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Growing and Showing Climbing Roses. 
BY A. J. FISH, (Mass.) 


bition is a very pleasant hobby. To be 
successful, you must grow a little better 
flowers than the other fellow. If you 
then pick them right and set them up well, 
your hobby is justified. 
CULTURE. 


My soil is a sandy loam with a clay under- 
soil, on high ground with a slight slope to the 
east, having good natural drainage. 

The Roses are planted ten feet apart, in 
rows, and each tied to a stout stake; this is 
all the support they have. By the time the 
stake has rotted off, they are a tangled rose, 
entwined together, holding themselves up in 
a level about five or six feet high. Grown 
this way, every joint will “break” with flow- 
ering shoots, and the branches will have 
good length stems, while those underneath 
will send up longer ones that are strong 
enough to hold up all the flowers they pro- 
duce. 

I do not believe in spading in stable ma- 
nure when planting, but put a mulch of it on 
top of the ground. When the buds are 
forming I give them liquid manure dressing, 
using it weak and often rather than too 
strong. Bone-meal, wood-ashes and soot are 
also good if applied between times. 

I have learned by experience that fall 
planting is better for climbers than spring 
planting. They should be planted as early 
in the fall as possible, leaving a considerable 
number of canes on the top; the roots will 
grow fast, and well into the winter, and 
there will be some bloom on the old canes 
the next year. 

PRUNING AND DISBUDDING. 


On the true ramblers that send up new 
growth from the roots, cut out the old wood 
just as soon as they are done blooming, pro- 
viding they have enough new shoots for a 
good bush for next season. Such ramblers 
are never disbudded. 

Do not prune the climbers that make their 
new growth on the plant above ground, un- 
less they get so crowded as to kill the center 
of the bush. 

As climbing Roses seem to have vitality 
enough to perfect all the buds formed, pro- 
ducing as large flowers as when disbudded, 
let them all bloom so that the display will be 
larger. There is no gain in disbudding. 

THE BEST VARIETIES. 

For exhibition you can use any and ail 
kinds that bloom early enough. My list con- 
tains about thirty-five, but the season must 
be exceptionally propitious to get them all in 
at the right date. There are some good early 
bloomers that are not included in my list. I 
am adding a few varieties every year, and 
hope to have a good collection in time. 

Here is the list of climbing Roses exhibited 
in 1910. My display was awarded Silver 
Medals at two shows—Boston and Newport : 

Silver Moon, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Christine 
Wright, Mary Lovett, Bess Lovett, Alida Lovett, 
Climbing American Beauty, Climbing Lady 
Ashtown, Tausendschon, May Queen, Baroness 
von Ittersum, Source d’Or, Gerbe Rose, Fran- 
cois Guillott, Carmine Pillar, Le Mexique, 
American Pillar, Miss Helyett, Wedding Bellis, 
Edwin Lonsdale, Goldfinch, Oriole, Prof. C. S. 
Sargent, Electra, Sanders’ White Rambler, 
Climbing Clotilde Soupert, Wm. C. Eagan, 
Climbing La France, Robert Craig, Petit Louis, 
Trier, Jersey Beauty, Schiller and Dawn. 


HOW AND WHEN TO PICK. 


Roses for exhibition should be picked early 
in the morning, before the sun shines on 


Tee growing of climbing Roses for exhi- 


them, and with as long stems as possible. As 
a rule a rose in full bloom is not suitable for 
showing, as it will not stand up through the 
exhibit. As buds are not allowable, the flow- 
ers must be just about half blown, so they 
will open enough by the time of judging. 
There is a great difference in the keeping 
qualities of different varieties, wherefore the 
exhibitor should know the peculiarities of 
every kind he grows.. Some can be picked a 
day ahead of the show, if in the right condi- 
tion, and put in the water in a cool, dark 
place; others may be left on the bush until 
the morning of the exhibition, even if they 
are full blown. For instance, the flowers of 
Baroness von Ittersum, used at Boston and 
Newport, had been fully open for a week be- 
fore the show, yet they stood two days with- 
out dropping a petal. 

The general belief that a double rose keeps 
better than a single one does not always 
hold, for one of the best keepers is the single 
American Pillar. The double yellow climber, 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, will stand up after it has 
been open for several days, while Source d’Or 
(also a double yellow) does not keep well, 
even if picked in a less advanced state than 
the Sargent. Wm. C. Egan should be picked 
early in the morning, when the buds are just 
opening, to stand up through the show; on 
the other hand, Climbing Clotilde Soupert, 
with its hard, globular buds, has to be forced 
with liquid manure beforehand to get it to 
open enough to exhibit. The large, single Silver 
Moon is a better keeper than a good many of 
the double varieties, and so on through the 
whole list. You should know them as parents 
do their children. 


PACKING AND CARRYING TO EXHIBIT. 


Florists’ corrugated boxes are good carriers 
for the flowers, as they are light in weight, 
and when emptied can be knocked down and 
brought home flat to use again. Put some 
tissue paper in the bottom of the box, com- 
mence with the hardiest buds and flowers at 
the bottom, then cover with oiled paper, then 
another layer of flowers and soon. Fill the 
box full enough to ride well without crushing 
when cover is on. 

Put all of each variety together, so that 
when you open up they can be put into the 
receptacles with one handling. If jammed, 
give the flowers a little shake to straighten 
out the petals. 


GETTING READY FOR THE SHOW. 


Indeed, Roses look better picked and set 
up well than on the bushes. They also cover 
more table space than anyone would think 
before they are picked, especially if not 
crowded—crowding ruins your display. 

When the time of the exhibition comes, 
fill out the entry blank and send to the Sec- 
retary of the Show as early as possible, so 
the committee can have your place all ready 
for you, as they are always very busy the 
morning of exhibit. Do not blame the judges 
if you do not take the first prize; they go by 
the rules in the schedules the same as you 
have to. Probably your handling could be 
improved. A friend of mine spent over one 
hour setting up five sprays in a vase because 
the stems were weak and crooked, and then 
it did not suit him. That vase took first 
prize, however. 


‘1HE ART OF SETTING UP AN EXHIBIT, AND 
ARRANGING THE COLOR SCHEME. 
Some exhibitors learn to set up very 


quickly, while others make a long job of it. 
Some do not seem to ever get the knack of 
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doing it. Some exhibits have an indefinable 
something about them that carries them 
through, while others with just as good 
flowers lack it, and do not win out. 

Use the longest stems for the back rows, 
and work down to the shortest ones in front. 
Do not have too many sprays to a vase; 
three sprays seem to be about right. Do not 
crowd the vases. 

There are more varieties in white and 
pink, including a combination of the two 
colors, than of other colors. These two 
colors are always harmonious, and you can 
take care of the different reds if you have 
plenty of white ones to intersperse. 

There are really fewer colors that clash 
among climbing Roses than in the bush 
Roses. The Blue Rambler is the worst, and 
should only be used when surrounded by 
white, or what is still better, set up by itself as 
a novelty. Hauff, a variety intermediate in 
color between Blue Rambler and Crimson 
Rambler should not be exhibited. 

Among the Reds, Baroness von Ittersum is 
by far the best in sight, being a clean color, 
semi-double, with ruffled petals—a very 
taking variety. Ards Rover is of good color, 
and an early bloomer, with poor stems gen- 
erally. 

After all the flowers are in water, change 
them around until you get a good effect. To 
sum up, grow as good flowers as you can, 
set up to the best of your ability, and take 
your chance. If beaten, come back again 
— until you win.—American Rose An- 
nual. 


Roses for Automobile Trails. 


Chas. G. Adams, Secretary of the 
Auburn, N. Y., Rose Society is author 
of a plan to encourage the planting of 
Roses along what is known as the 
Finger Lakes Trail, consisting of about 
400 miles of state highway. 

Such a plan, if consistently followed 
out, would be of great educational 
value, besides beautifying the country. 
Mr. Adams’ plan deserves the most 
careful consideration. It has the ap- 
proval of the American Rose Society 
and we hope it will be successful. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Trade list of Irises, Liliums, Peonies, Gladioli, etc. 
Paul L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich.—Fall 
e list of! hardy perennials, Pansies, Irises, Gladioli, 
ouse plants, etc. 


Buechly’s Nurseries, E. M. Buechly, Prop., G - 
—_ Ohio. —Catalogue and price list of Peonies and 
rises. 


Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Price list of Peonies and Irises. 


W. J. Engle & Son, R. D. No. 8, Dayton, Ohio— 
Condensed! price list of Peonies and Irises for fall 
1920. Contains some useful suggestions and a choice 
list of varieties. 


Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass.—Catalogue 
and price list for the fall of 1920 and spring of 1921. 
Irises, Peonies and Phioxes. 


Brand Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn.— Descriptive 
catalog of Brand’s American Peonies and a selected 
list of standard Peonies and Irises from other origi- 
nators. This is an exceptionally well balanced and 
well arranged book and should be in the possession 
of every Peony grower—48 pz and cover, with in- 
dex. Illustrations are especially fine. 








The report of the big Boston Gladi- 
olus show requires so much space this 
month that necessarily some of our 
regular departments are omitted. We 
take the opportunity of announcing, 
that in future it is our aim to have 
regular departments in each issue for 
the Gladiolus, the Peony, the Rose, the 
Iris, the Dahlia and other flowers. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“* All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The ful! name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Commercial Fertilizer for Gladioli. 
To THE EpDIror : — 


Can you give me exact information in regard to the 
use of commercial fertilizer on Gladioli? I am trying 
to find out how high a grade I can use, and how much 
to the acre, to the best advantage. I am now using 
2-8-4. Should any or ail of the three forms of plant 
food, nitrogen, phosphorus or potash be increased ? 
My rows are 22 feet long, making about 97 to the 
acre, two feet apart. At the rate of a ton to the acre 
this would figure about 20 pounds of phosphate to the 
row. Does that seem enough? The rate of aton to 
the acre for most crops is regarded as generous, and 
yet I would not hesitate to increase that if the crop 
will be actually benefited. What do you think? And 
what is the most successful practice in this regard? 
Is it best to throw the application all in the row at 
one time just before planting, and mix the earth or on 
top immediately after planting ? 

W. G. NYceE. 


Answer—It is pretty safe to take the 
quantity recommended by the acre and re- 
duce it to a row as you have. Of course, a 
ton of phosphate to the acre is a mighty 
heavy application and we would suggest 
that it should not be any more than you 
have figured it, and we are inclined to recom- 
mend that it should be less. 

In using commercial fertilizers, and per- 
haps stable manure, wood ashes, sheep 
manure, and most anything else as a ferti- 
lizer for garden crops, there are more mis- 
takes made in applying too much than in 
applying too little. Personally, we are very 
cautious about such things and would rather 
err on the side of under fertilizing, than over 
fertilizing. 

Our impression is not to put the fertilizer 
in the row before planting, but rather to 
apply it between the rows as evenly as pos- 
sible over the surface and cultivate in. 

We might suggest in this connection that 
no commercial fertilizers will take the place 
of stable manure altogether. In other words, 
the two should be used together, unless 
perhaps plenty of manure has been applied 
during former crop years and the ground is 
well supplied with humus. Humus is as 
necessary to good plant growth as are the 
chemical elements. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Perennial Phlox Blight. 


To THe Eprror :— 

I have been troubled, and stil! have serious trouble 
with blight on perennial Phlox, on some ‘varieties 
beginning early inthe spring and completely ruin- 
ing the plants. Have tried spraying with different 
mixtures which arrest the blight to a certain extent 
but not preventing it entirely. ie cate 

Can you advise whzt kind of preparation is most 
effective, or what treatment can be given to prevent 
or cure the disease ? 

Am also troubled with rust on Foxgloves. Last 
year nearly all our young plants were effected and 
most all died. Would also like some light on a pre- 
ventive or cure for this. 

Would like to hear from your readers through the 
columns of your magazine as well as your personal 
experience. Mrs. D. L. B. 

Answer—Apparently perennial Phlox in 
‘common with Hollyhocks, Foxglove and 
other plants of a similar nature, are subject 
to blight or rust which is prevalent some 
seasons very much more than others. In 
this section (Northern New York), 1919 
was an exceptionally favorable year for 
Hollyhocks and perennial Phlox, and this 
season, 1920, is not far behind. Hollyhocks 
have made a beautiful display of bloom for 
some weeks and they and the Phloxes are 
only just beginning to blight during the first 
days of August. 

We have never used any spray or any 
other remedy for Hollyhock or Phlox blight 
or rust. Doubtless some sprays might prove 


effective, but the difficulty of reaching all 
parts of the plant makes it almost out of the 
question for any spray to prove thoroughly 
effective. We prefer to take our chances on 
the weather and not go to the trouble of 
spraying. 

If any of our readers can throw additional 
light on this subject and give us some exact 
information and suggestions for methods 
which have proved effective in practice, we 
will appreciate it not only for our subscriber 
but for ourself. 


Collecting, Storing and 
Planting Gladiolus Seed. 


TO THE EDITOR :— 


Will you please advise me the proper method in car- 
ing for Gladiolus seed? When the bloom dries on the 
stalk should the seed be protected in any way, or left 
open to the air? Also in planting is any special 
preparation of the ground necessary ? I. S. K. 

Answer—It is a very simple matter to save 
Gladiolus seed. As soon as the seed pods 
show brown in color from ripening they may 
be gathered and stored in any dry place. 
Experience indicates that Gladiolus seed is 
very easy to store and that it has good ger- 
minating properties after several years’ stor- 
age. 

In planting Gladiolus seed it is not neces- 
sary to remove the film or wings with which 
nature provides it, as many have done. It 
can just as well be planted as it is shelled 
out of the pods. It is necessary to remove 
the seed from the seed pods in order to dis- 
tribute them evenly in the ground. 

No special preparation of ground is neces- 
sary other than it should be mellow and 
rich. The seed should be sowed thickly and 
covered half to three-quarters of an inch, 
and to keep the ground moist pieces of thin 
carpeting or old burlap may be placed over 
the seed bed and weighted or staked to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing it off. When 
the seedlings begin to appear thickly the 
covering may be removed, but in dry weather 
it is sometimes advisable to water with a 
sprinkling pot or hose spray both before and 
after removal of the covering. 


A Rose Pest. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Can any of the readers of your valuable paper, help 
me out with regard to a new insect pest on my Roses, 
in particular on the Grus-an-Teplitz? On the tender 
branch a short distance below the bunch of new buds, 
the stalk was girdled as neatly as if done with an 
instrument, about the width of a straw, and half an 
inch below the first girdle a second was made. 
attention was drawn to the bunch of buds hanging 
down. I could find no insect, even opened the stalk 
but could discover nothing. 

will be very grateful toany of your readers, if 
they can tell me just what to do, about this new Rose 
pest. The girdling looks as if done with a tracing 
wheel, edges smooth and perfectly made. 
Mrs. W. A. CARSON. 





Madonna Lilies Wanted. 
To THE Epsrror :— 


Where can I get Madonna Lilies in quantity 
to make a permanent bed for the sale of cut 
flowers? The Madonna Lily seems to succeed 
well the first year, but not the second. Please 
— me how to cultivate and get a permanent 


Mrs. D. R. ANDREWS. 


Doubtless those who have this particular Lily for 
sale would do well to mention it in their advertising. 
Will not some of our readers tell us something about 
the culture of the Madonna Lily? THE Epitor. 
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Iris Borer. 


What can you tell us about the Iris borer? We find 
it most plentiful here, (Soutiiern Ohi first in the 
stem and then it eats down into the bui_ or rhizome. 
How are the eggs laid and what is the end of the 
worm after it eats the root? Does it die or lay eggs 
or go on to another plant? I am terrified over the 
amount of these detestable beasts. Let me know 
more about them. Can it be possible this is the corn 
borer ? Mrs. SAMUEL H. TAFT. 


Please note what Secretary Sturtevant says in the 
American Iris Seciety Department this month. The 
corn borer and Iris borer are separate and dis- 
tinct.--Eb. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 














GLADIOLI 


ARVADA, COLORADO, 8-16-1920. 
(Near Denver.) 
MADISON CooPER, 
: Calcium, N. Y., 
Dear Sir— 

Iused THE FLOWER GROWER to amnounce what 
Gladiolus ‘stock I had to spare- several years ago. 
The repeat orders from that add have kept me sold out 
ever since. I will send you copy for add this fall as 
soon as I get them dug so I know what I have for sale 
of the varieties I am growing since my !ast add. 

Cordially yours, 
E. M. Hoyt. 


‘OR SALE~Booking fall orders for Gladiolus Bulbs 

now. Peace, Pendleton, Crackerjack, Intensity, 

Herada, Halley, Loveliness, Faust, 1910 Rose, Mary 

Fennell, Niagara, Schwaben, War and many others. 

Also fine mixtures. Write for quotations on all sizes. 
Gladiolus Bill, Clyde, Ohio. 








ARGAINS -for early buyers. To induce early buy- 
ing, which eliminates much of the hurly-burly of 
the busy season, the following attractive prices are 
quoted—geod until October fifth only: America, 
Halley, King, 35 cents per dozen. Peace, Panama, 
Niagara, 60 cents per dozen. Postage paid. Glad- 
wood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. 
R SALE-—Surplus Gladiolus bulbs from the fine 
varieties which won the Kunderd gold medal and 
various other prizes at the last American show. 
ts. M. B. Hawks, Elmwood Terrace, 
Bennington, Vt. 


s¢QAY IT WITH FLOWERS ?’’—Certainly, but let 
the flowers be Giadioli. I ship anywhere, up to 
4th zone, large box postpaid, $1.25. Bulbs—whole- 
sale—retaii—in season. Choice new kinds. 
C. I. Hunt, Nunda, N.Y. 








FAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We will 
book orders for fall delivery, 1920 or spring 1921, by 
the dozen or the thousand. E. M. Smith, Pres. and 
Mgr., No. 55 Olmsted St., East Hartford, Conn. 








IRISES 





. 5000 Balllida Dalmatica (true to name.) 


2000 
Rheine Nixe, also choice lot of best named 
varieties of Iris for sale. 
F. Wentink, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 





SIBERIAN IRISES—Blue Siberian and White Si- 

berian. Fine for massing in borders. Grow in any 

soil. Excellent for cut flowers, $1.75 per dozen; $8 a 

gaa Mrs. W. E. Clark, Sunnymede, Sharon, 
ass. 


Our Sept. Iris Offer—We have a plot of ground 
that must be cleared of Iris this fall and I will 
make the astounding offer of $3 a hundred by express 
for these Irises. In mixture only, but including at 
least ten of Pallida. Ward, Piantsman, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





NARCISSUS or Jonquil bulbs, 
to multiply, for $1, mailed postpaid, cash with 
order. Varieties are Sir Watkins and Emperor. | 
want to buy Lily Candidum (Madonna Lily) and Jap- 
anese Lily bulbs. Hugh C. Schmitt, Evansville, Ind. 


ARWIN TULIPS—Special Planting stock—Bulbs 

average about half regular size, or a little less. 
Same asI plant. Some will bloom first season. All 
should bloom the second, and for years afterwards. 
Long’s Special Mixture, 100 bulbs, $2; 300 for $5 pre- 
paid. Not listed in my catalogue. Offered only in 
‘THE FLOWER GROWER. 

J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 


bedding size, fin® 





PECIAL Perennial Plant Offer—30 choice plants, at 
least five kinds, my selection, prepaid for $1.75. 
Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 


Colors: white, green, blue-and salmon. Plain or 


printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 


Samples. Ohio Nursery Co.. 


Elyria, Ohio. 





EONY ROOTS for Fall delivery. Wholesale and 
retail. J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 





A TIME for Everything— Peony seed should be 
seed, 50c. 


planted now— mix oz.; selected seed, 


$ oz. PWhite lily bulbs should be set now—Large bulbs 


2.50 per doz., second ‘size $2.00 per doz. Add post- 


age. Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 








of Gladioli and perennials ; 


R SALE--Twenty acre fruit and flower farm, 100 
miles from Chicago, one acre Peonies, good stock 
1% acres Skinner irriga- 


tion, located in village near railroad station, price, 
$7,500. H. Hills, Bristol, Indiana. 
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Attention! Growers!! 


Wa pay cash in advance for bulblets of Prince 
ales and Alice Tiplady and % in. and 
under stock of Dr. Morton, Crimson Glow and 
Golden Measure. Fall delivery by November 
Ist next. What have you to offer? 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michigan 














SELECT LIST OF 


Iris, Phlox and Peonies 


(One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to 
us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom last June. 


Ss. G. HARRIS 


Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 














LIST ON APPLICATION 
WHOLESALE - RETAIL 





Narcissus Princeps trumpet daffodil, 
60c per doz., $2.75 per 100. 

Narcissus Poeticus flore plena, 60c per 
doz., $2.75 per 100. By express 10c 
extra per doz. prepaid. 

The smaller sizes for naturalizing, 
prices on application. 


John lil. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 





» 


Derby Gardens Gladioli | 

















‘POT GROWN BULBS 


Ld . e > 
California Dahlia Novelties 
We are booking orders now for Nevember 


delivery. Catalog mailed on request. 
Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 





Our Three Leaders 


ARE STILL 


Golden Measure, Louise & Alice Tiplady 


Write for our special fall delivery offer 
J.C. GROSSMAN 





Wolcottville, Indiana 








A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIIALIZE IN CHOICE. FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 

















3852 Loma Vista Ave. | OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











Would you like to see a 


Peony Show in Pictures? 


I have a 12 page booklet 
with (8) eight illustrations 
made from photographs 
taken at the Reading 
Peony Show. 


I will be glad to send booklet free 
with my Peony price list. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz 
SOUTH WASHINGTON ST. VAN WERT, OHIO 





FRANK R. SAWYER 
GLADIOLI 


LARGE HOME GROWN BULBS 


FAIROAK FARM 


MANSFIELD - - MASS. 





PEONIES 


Duch. De Nemours, Dorchester, Fest- 
iva Maxima, Marie Stuart, Rubra 
Superba. Five strong divisions for 
$2.50 prepaid. 


Ralph Benjamin,  CALVERTON, L. |. 


























| John Zeestraten 
| GLADIOLUS GROWER 
| 
| 


East Bridgewater, - Mass. | 


The best American and European 
varieties. 








F. C. HORNBERGER 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Grower of Gladioli 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Golden Measure, Lily- 
white, Wales, Herada and 50 other extra 
select Gladioli. We are booking orders for 
fall delivery, retail and wholesale. 








. 























Narcissus Bulbs 








Biflorus—“The Primrose Peerless”’._________- $2.80 
emperndile Rugulosus—Rich golden yellow 2.80 
Elvira—Bunch-flowered_________..__- 4.00 
Pocticus. Pheasant Eye—Very late__.___\____ 2.80 
ro Grandifiorws— Largest poeticus____- 3.60 
King Edward—Early white 4.00 
Barrii, John Deie—duieweno-ehite are .. 2.80 
‘., Conspicuous—““Yellow Poeticus . 3.60 
Albatross— White, large and tall_- 5.00 
Incomparabilis, Fireflame—Red eye__________ 3.60 
Stella Superba— Yellow cup. 4.00 
Sir Watkin -Big Yellow____- 4.40 
Leedsii, Polestar—Wheel shape .-_. -.-_--.--- 3.60 
ee — dainty .______. 4.00 
White im PC ROE: 4.00 

Ajax, Bicolor, J \ re and 
_ __ aN aie one asia 4.00 
Mixed late flowering, all colors___..__________ $2.40 
Wedding Veil—Tipped blue____..._..__.____. 2.40 
Kate Greenaway—Lilac-white__.___..________ 2.80 
Clara Butt—Apricot jpink__._.......__________ 2.80 
White Queen—Stately and dainty.___________ 3.20 
Elien Willmott—Cream-white_____.___._.___- 3.60 
Farncombe Sanders--Kose-red - - ssssiteniiacn, 


Price is per 100, postage paid. “25 ‘of a kind at 
100 rate, provided orcier totals 100 or more. 


Forty varieties each of Peonies, Tulips and Nar- 
cissi are described and offered in my list. 


Gronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 


Hardy Phlox 


Have no equal in the garden under proper 
selection. There is no need to be without 
flowers from spring until fall. The follow- 
ing are a good selection: 

Andreas Hoffer LaVogue 


Biountain Obergartner Wittig 

uropa Prof. Schliemann 
Dr. S. Andreas Kilmer Miss Lingard 
Grufysenkoenigen Gen. Chancey 
James Benett Rhyustram 


The above 12 sorts for $2.50, postpaid. 
Send for complete list -300 varieties. 
W. F. SCHMEISKE 
Siate Hospital Station Binghamton, N.Y. 





Barri—Sulphur, with scarlet eye, fragrant. 
White La¢y—Dainty white cup and saucer .50 
Elvira—Clzstered, white, delightfully fra- 


—=NARCISSI= —_ 


OB 250 


ET RSE LLY: OS SS 350 
Emperor—Magnificent yellow trumpet and 

A Re 7 5.00 
Victoria— Large yellow trumpet and white 

perian 75 5.00 
pn —(Butter and eggs) full 

double yellow, large and long stemmed, 

delicately fragrant 3 250 


6 at dozen rate. 25 at 100 ra 
Above 
size sin 


e-nosed, two-thirds of above prices. 


ices for best dou itty ‘bulbs. ving 


smaller stock is wanted for naturalizing in grass, 


write for prices. Stock limited. 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 
Shady Shore Gardens OSWEG 


10, N.Y. 














GLADIOLI 


THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


C.C. Wright, Kendallville, Ind. 








MAPLESHADE GLADIOLI 


Have you seen my new Mapleshade Seedling 
A. W. HUNT? 


Rich, attractive vermilion with gold touches 
You will want it. While in bloom, sample for 
25c for postage and packing. It will please. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, 315. Tod, WARREN, O10 

















GLADIOLI 


The new early ruffled pink, Dorothy McKibbin, 
is now in bloom. I will ship blooms anywhere 
within 200 miles at $1.00 per doz. postage prepaid. 
No order taken for less than one dozen. 

JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 




















rene 














=TIRISES= 


Price list and description of 50 varieties 
will be ready Sept. 15, and a copy will 
be mailed free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, —_Belleville, Ill. 
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Letters 


Mrs. Jennie H—— writes from 

Chicago, Aug. 9th: 

A Si ° 

ets +1 am so delighted with the 
bulbs I got from you ‘this last spring, 
which are now coming into-bloom. _ 

Usually mixtures dio not contain 
named varieties but ] bought two dif- 
ferent mixtures from you and also 
received as a premium with THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and already I have 
found two Blue Jays, two Golden West 
and one beautiful red that I don’t 
know. Altogether they are lovely and 
I am very weil pleased. Don’t forget 
to send me your new catalogue when 
ready.” 

Now I don’t pretend nor intend 
to send such bulbs as Blue Jay in 
a mixture (perhaps she really got 
Baron Hulot) but 1 do take pains 
to make up each assortment of 
known sorts, many of them stand- 
ard varieties. 1 really believe I 
make up a better variety than the 
average—wisely or not. 





Another customer writes me 
from Kansas under date of August 
10, as follows: 

“I think I promised to give you a 
report of the Gladioli you sent me, 
after I saw them in tioom. They are 
certainly a most beutiful sight; not 
a poor one among them and all extra 
large flowers and such a contrast and 
variety of colors. I never saw a more 
beautiful sight and they are the talk 
of the town, and many people have 
called to see them and enquire where 
I bought them. I bought a dozen bulbs 
of. but none had larger flowers 
than yours and not us fine. * * * * 


I hope these people have had as 
good ‘weather as I have had. It 
does make a wonderful difference 
whether there is rain enough. We 
just began to have ia dry time but 
as soon as I got ready to use my 
Skinner Irrigation System good 
soaking rains came. Our lawns are 
green as in May and the Glads 
are fine. ‘““Weeds?” O, Yes! A 
steady job and the “‘rogueing”’ 
takes a lot of time until fall—but I 
don’t mean to let any of the 
“‘rogues” get away. I am trying 
new kinds and find it very inter- 
esting—sometimes disappointing 
but it is the only way to be sure 
what is what. @ [f you haven’t 
my descriptive catalogue and guide 


(1920) write for it. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 
Independence, Iowa 
P.S.—I hope to be at the State Fair again. I 


know a lot of people would be disappointed 
otherwise. 





SEPTEMBER 


To all lovers of Dahlias, we ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to visit 
our fields during the blooming 
season. We are growing five 
hundred varieties, many of which 
we think you will find in no other 
collection than our own. These 
plants, as you know, are in their 
greatest glory just before frost. 


The Wing Seed Company 








PAEONIES 


Newer and Choice Varieties 


E. J. Shaylor $30, Frances Shaylor 
$25, Jubilee $22, Kelway’s Glorious $30, 
Kelway’s Queen (true) $17, L. Alex. 
Duff $12, Alsace Lorraine $6, Le Cygne 
$22, Pink Baroness Schroeder (true) 
really best described as a Pink Jubilee, 
$7, Solange $10, Therese $6, Cherry 
Hill $25, Frances Willard $10, Mary 
Brand $15, Martha Bulloch $25. 

The above are all selected stock, one year 


plants not divisions. Equal to some two year 
stocks. September and October delivery. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 
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“What Do I Think of Skinner System Rain?” 


“Well—tt saves me a year in growing muy ‘Glad’ 
bulbs!” says J. D. Long, of Boulder, Colorado. 


J. D. Long lives way out in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


But his reputation for good 
Gladiolus stock has reached the 
Eastern coast, just the same. 


Speaking of growing Glads, 
with Skinner System Irriga- 
tion, J. D. Long says: 


“{ find that by having the moisture 
just when I want it and where I want 
it, I can start my Glads to grow early 
and keep them coming without any set 
back, so that I obtain the maximum 
growth of both flowers and bulbs. 
I usually have the earliest cut 
fiowers from the Glad bulbs and sell 
them in the Denver market at fancy 


The Skinner 
205 Water St. 








KINNER 
STEM 


OF IRRIGATION. 


Moreover, by having plenty of mois- 
ture rightly applied I can gain a year’s 
time with some, the small planting 
stock bulbs and bulblets, getting first 
and second size bulbs the first season 
from the small hard shell bulbiets. 

Not all attain the large size the first 
year under my Skinner System, but 
so many do that they pay for the 
Skinner System over and over again.” 
What Skinner System rain 
does for Long in Boulder, 
Colorado, it’s doing for other 
growers in every state in the 


Union. 


If you grow anything, better 
send today for that new book 
of ours, “RAIN, For The 
Asking.” 


Irrigation Co. 
Troy, Ohio 
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SPARE 


ONLY - - >» to 5 
ALSACE Bogen 
MIGNON and SOLANGE 


2 or $6.00 Each 


LS. H., FLOWERFIELD, L. L, N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 


Pens 

LEAS 
EONIES 
SPECIAL SALE PLEAS VARIETIES 


ll +. $25.00 ENTIRE COLLECTION 
“ 
Ninnoy Dream 1.00 


| Elwood Pleas_- 
| Multifiora 00 — 
l Da i ametpeeneenenanl 


| Pocahontas... 5.00 
oa Single Specimens 
$75.00 Parcel Post Prepaid 


CHAS. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


New crop ready Sept. 15th 
Halley, America, 
Augusta and 
Schwaben 
ASK FOR PRICES 
TAIT BROS. CO., 
Brunswick, Ga. 
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NEW SEEDLING IRIS 


List for 1920-1921 now ready. Un- 
broken stocks. Including twelve new 
varieties of the: Dominion Race. 


A. J. BLISS, 
Morweliham, Tavistock, 




















' GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
(World Beaters) 


GLADIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER —— co. 
Mountain View, Calif. 





























IRIS 


For Fall Planting 


jg Rg ay = 
e) em 
to become established and 

insuring you ssoms in the Spring. 


Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 
a ~~ diiaivane lawender, large ze 


el itis each 
Honora tte lig"igndarda golden ae 
rich mahogany brown..- " 18e each 
I Prvsec — and ~ + aeccaaag every root 
In addition to my pe of 25 varieties 
of Irises, my catul ee all about Dahlias 
and how to grew 3 —|/~ descriptions of 


the best. Also VF Phlox, Hardy 
Plants, Nursery Stock and Evergreens. 


J. K. Alexander 


The Largest Da! ia Grower 
in the World, 
1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 













“the Duhlia Kiny” 














lrises and Peonies 





I do not claim that my Irises and Peonies are the pest in 


the world. 


Nevertheless they appear to give satisfaction 


because all my customers (and they are scattered all over the 
United States and Canada) seem to be pleased and many of 
them send repeat orders. Why not try one or more of the 


following collections: 
12 choice Irises 


worth $3.00 for____ $2. 00 


Arnols, Dr. Bernice, Exquisite, 
Florentina, Her Maj esty, Mrs. 
Allan Gray, Mrs. H. in, Pal- 
lida Dalmatica, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Wyomissing, Mme. Cher- 
eau, Queen of May. If you have 
any of the above we will substi- 
tute others. We want to please 


$5.00 


12 Irises eet 

Amas, soa Iris King, Isoline, 
Loh Loreley, Monsignor, 
Mrs. Neubronner, Nibel 
Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, ral. 
halla. 

12 fine Peonies 


worth $7.25 for___- $5.00 


Augustin d’Hour, Couronne d’Or, 
Berlioz, Duc de Wellington, 
Duchesse de Nemours, La Sub- 


| lime, Mme. Boulanger, Marie 


Stuart, Umbellata Rosea, Virginie, 
Philomele, Edulis Superba. Sub- 
stitution as with Iris. 





I receive letters like these 
nearly every day. 


Meriden, Conn., July 23, 1920 
I was more than pleased with the 
fine large Iris roots which I received 
yesterday. I shall certainly take pleas- 
ure in recommending you to others. 


Chelsea, Mass., Aug. 5, 1920 
Irises received and planted — 
4th and were very sa 





Peonies ordered are equally * he 
will be no kick coming. for 
extras. 











Mga for $10.00 


Albert Crousse, Avalanche, Floral 
Treasure, Grandiflora, Nivea 
Plena, Karl Rosenfield, La Ten- 
dresse, Livingstone, Madame de 
Verneville, Madame Ducel, Mar- 
guerite Gerard, Mireille, Venus. 


12 Irises, mixed, for $1.00, 100 
for $5.00, 1,000 for $45.00, 
5,000 for $200.69. 


12 Peonies, mixed, for $2.25, 100 
for $15.90, 500 for $65.00. 


May we work together for a more Beauiiful America? 
I’ll furnish the plants if you will plant and care for them. 


Price list sent to anybody interested. 


If you want what you 


want when you want it, send your order to 
Yours for more and better gardens, 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
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N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices 











Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 





RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna. 








W. J. Engle & Son 
Peony and bris Growers 


R. D. No.8 DAYTON, O. 
Our price list may interest you. It’s different. 


















Alfred Oecesterling 
Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Write for prices on planting stock of several of 
the best varieties in %4-% and %%-% in. sizes. 
Please state varieties interested in. 


Star Route BUTLER, PA. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 











4 
20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 





sé 
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} ~—s ERISES 


The Van Wert Iris Gardens 

South Washington Street, 4 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

Will none, ready. about August Ist, a descrip- 
| ive catalogue and price list. 


—~—eooowowoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Peonies, Tulips, 


Narcissi 


pa Late flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs for $2.40 
i—Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs, 3.00 


Peonies—Ten varieties in mixture, 100 
$20.00, 


lants for 
50 for $11.00, 25 ny $6.00, 12 all different, my 


selection, not labeled, 00, 7 for $2.00, 3 for $1.00. 


All prices include delivery by mail or express. 


ORONDGO FLOWER GARDENS, 


Carterville, Mo. 











PEONY LECYGNE $20.00 
IRIS LORD OF JUNE 3.00 





| NOW is the Time to Plant 


Delphinium (Hardy Larkspur), Belladonna, 
and Gold Medal Hybrids 











Your Name and Address 


On our mailing list wili bring next season’s 


CATALOG OF GLADIOLI 


AS SOON AS ISSUED 











- HLF. CHASE Extra selected from close, full, long trusses. 
ANDOVER, : MASS, a alee a co., ne sin. ae ee 
Peonies - and « Irises | | The Dahlia Farm | |E. E. STEWART 


My Peonies won $47.00 00 cash priz es at the re- 
cent show at Read ice list ss. 
Let me mail YOU one ne TODAY. Add 

E. M. BUECHLY 
R. Route GREENVILLE, OHIO 











Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias over 400 of the world’s 


finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE--Wholesale—Retail 
N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 





East Moriches, L. 1., N.Y. 
Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 





WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y 
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GLADIOLUS 
Christine M. Kelway 


Early Flowering 
(Seedling—Kelway & Son, Langport, Eng.) 


} 

> 

y 

> 

b 

7 

> 

> 

7 

y Large wide open flower on long 
» spike. Soft pink shading deeper 
— to shell pink on edge of petals. 
+ Canary yellow throat. 

, grower, rapid multiplier. 

} size bulbs and planting stock. 
; 

- 

. 


HOMER F. CHASE 


Strong 
First 


lin bin hh hh ha ha i i tin in ni tn 


a a aa at i te eh 








W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 





4 








Let Us Be Your Seedsmen 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 
905-909 Washington St. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





(Enough said ) 











“SEMPER FERAX” SPECIALTIES 


DARWIN TULIPS 


A fine aor 9 of 1 lendid May-flowering 
tulips at small 7 in igh e 
mixture, 60c¢ Ay $4,00 per | ‘der 


now for’ delivery at fall planting time. 
5904 Ellsworth St. H. S. Tiliotsom Philadelyhie, Pa. 





We Want Your Name and Address 


SO AS TO SEND YOU OUR 


Catalog of Gladioli 


FOR NEXT SEASON 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Cranbury, N.J. 








C. M. Grossman 


EVERGREEN FARM 
Petoskey, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 







































(OF AMERI 


tical experiences. In 
ya on horticultural subjects, di 





in American and 
woking the Gardeners’ Chronic! 
Published monthly. 





If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 7 


HE GARDENERS’ GEIRONICLE ‘ 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant ey il on scientific and prac- 
addition to its oe — by well known au- 
ig of the leading topics appearing 

uropean pesticultural journals are published Teguiasie 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
$2.00 ayear. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


IRISE 


(stylosa). 

















ee ee ee 


A choice collection of Bearded Irises, some offered 
for the first time, we believe, inthiscountry. Stock 
not soft from excess moisture and travels safely 


4 anywhere. Gives considerable bloom the first season if planted early, and 

aw, excellent satisfaction as repeat orders from all over the States testify. 

We call Qericuer attention to the mid-winter flowering I. unguicularis 

hile it reaches its perfection in Southern California, it has been 

flowered in the District of Columbia in February, and pushes its buds up 
through the snow as far north as Portland, Washington. 

NEW PRICE LIST FUST OUT. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS, - 


-~wwwwwweweweweweeeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeTeeeeeeeeee 


SEND FOR A COPY. 


MONETA, CAL. 
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IRISES8 What Others Think of Our Gladiol 
A most queenly doz. for $5 Mr. A. E. Kunderd 
eanaaiad le ra lone Goshen, Ind. 

nna rarr ris ing rincess V. wise — 
Aletha Juniata Quaker Lady Dear Sir: ; ’ 
Glory of Reading Mary Garden Wyomissing bloomed and once again I must say that 
: your mixture is asurprise tome. I have 
Bought separately, even from our list, they would bought Gold and Silver medal strains 
year wo (one aad oe hg for one alone of from seed men that made me swear when 
, ection they came in bloom, at prices double and 
; — — I paid you and nw were 
“ 4 merely trash, yours not one faulty one in 
Fighteen Unusual Species for $3 the hundreds. I feel that you should 
For becoming acquainted with interesting forms know this and if it will benefit you, you 
different from that of the familiar Tall Bearded Irises, May use my name. ’ 
some blooming earlier and some later, all ectly Can I get an order from you this 
hardy and easily managed and producing utiful fall again? If so, advise me. 
flowers, Collection D. Truly yours, 

C. A. Haenn, 
oe ane ptive Cee = is oatly Penna. 
the largest and most comprehensive catalog of Irises that has Mr. Haenn’s address is not given here but will be fur- 
wn oppo Sn oer ey hee nished f any one wishing fo have i 
a A. E. KUNDERD 

° The originator of the “Ruffled Gladioli” and 
The Van Wert lris Gardens by ‘tar ‘ee finest estloctien of Gladioli be dhe 
worid. 
South Washington St. Van Wert, Ohio | Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
amen ~- [0] 
E RECENTLY SENT A COMPLETE SET of bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to a man in 
Massachusetts and this is what he says: 
“The bound volumes I to V of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER were received. Never before have I found such interesting reading as is con- 
tained in these books. No grower of the Gladiolus can afford to be without them. 
I wish THE-FLOWER GROWER were a weekly instead of a monthly.” 
q There is really not much question but what bound volumes of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER will be selling at high prices at no 
very distant time. The supply is limited and there is no doubt but what these 
books contain more facts and information regarding the Gladiolus than all of the 
other sources of information in the world put together. Gladiolus growers es- 
pecially cannot afford to be without them as our friend above quoted says. 
@ We can still supply the complete sets at $2.00 per volume for THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and $2.50 for THE FLOWER GROWER, $13.00 for the six 
volumes, four of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and two of THE FLOWER | 
GROWER, postage prepaid. 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 
ee an — =o] 
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PEONY 
Clara Barton 


(Terry) 
is one of the very best early, semi-double, 
white Peonies grown. 


THE BUDS 


are delicate flesh pink, changing to pure white as the 
flower develops; while the petals become long and 
loose, giving the ragged chrysanthemum effect, so 
much admired in this class of Peonies. With us the 
buds are always open for 


MEMORIAL DAY 
the day of days for the Peony. 





DON’T FAIL TO PLANT IT THIS SEASON. 


75c. each; 6 for $3.75; 12 for $7.25 











The Grinnell Nursery, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 











FARR’S GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 


Awarded a gold medal by the American Peony Society at the annual 
exhibition in Cleveland, 1918; New York City, 1916; Chicago 1914 


PEONIES, the aristocrats of the hardy garden, are so 
democratic in their habits that they thrive and bloom in the 
humblest garden as well as under the care of an expert. 
Well established Peonies form a permanent feature of the 
garden, a collection of rare sorts becoming a tangible asset 
which increases in value and beauty from year to year. 

In order that everyone may have a coilection of extra 
choice Peonies, I have selected twelve superb varieties which 
should be in the garden of every reader of this magazine. 


Farr’s Special Collection C 


Eugene Vardier _..$1.00 Pierre Dessert __.__.__ __$1.00 
Solfatare.............._ .75 Bunch of Perfume __.. _- 1.00 
Lamartine (Cal.)____ _. i 
Mons. Dupont __________ 1.00 Virginie _____. since eee 
Mons. Jules Elie__.__... 1.00 Onlooker __.__ ___--- <» a 
Marie Jacquin __----_--- 1.00 Felix Crousse __..____-- 75 


Collection C, complete $9.00 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


Seventh Edition, issue of 1920. This new book should 
be ready for mailing about the first of September. It con- 
tains descriptions of over 500 varieties of Irises, including 
my own Wyomissing Hybrids; a large assortment of Poppies, 
Phloxes, and other perennials; Lemoine’s Lilacs; shrubs and 
evergreens. To my regular customers a copy will be sent 
without further notice but to all others copies will be sent 
only on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


September, 1920 
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ELM HILL GLADIOLI 


Are Looking Fine 


Many of our customers who ordered late last season 
were disappointed because we could not fill their 


orders. 


Moral: Order Early. 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, 
Herada, Bertrex 


and other Austin originations, and many 
standard varieties. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
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PEONIES 


The cream of all the “World’s Best.” True 
to name; well grown. 16 acres to select from. | 


GLADIOLI 


_ Every critical grower admits our Glads are 

| exceptional. Our stock of cut flower sorts | 
_ are in large supply, especially America, 

| Arizona Rose, Augusta, B. J. Hulot, Glory, | 
| Europa, Halley, Ida Van, Myrtle, Mrs. King, | 
| Niagara, Norma D. Childs, Panama, Peace, | 
| 





_ Pride of Goshen, Prince of Wales, Proph- 
| etesse, Scarsdale, Schwaben, Wilbrink, | 
Victory, Yellow Hammer, Primulinus, | 
Prim. Hybrids. 


| Excellent stocks of newer novelties— 

_ Alice Tiplady, Anna Eberius, Bordeaux, 
Charlemagne, Crimson Glow, Desdemona, 
Dr. Norton, Dora Krais, Evelyn Kirtland, 

| Florence, Gen. Kuroki, Golden Measure, 

_ Gretchen Zang, Herada, LaCordaire, | 

L’Immaculee, L’Unique, Mr. Mark, M. M. 

Sulley, Rose Bud, S. Motott and others. 











Crimson Glow 


is recognized everywhere as a very extra red— 
most critics say it is the one best red. 








We have tested nearly all Gladioli listed world- 
wide, so know Gladioli from mediocrity 
to superlatives. 
OUR RETAIL LIST IN FEBRUARY. 
WHOLESALE LIST IN SEPTEMBER. 





QUALITY OVER ALL. 


C. BETSCHER 


Plant Breeder 
L. B. 67 


Dover, Ohio, U. S. A. | 





+ 








Fryer’s New Iris 


All who saw FRYER’S MAGNIFICENT said it 
was the finest iris at the iris show that was held 
in Minneapolis June 8th and 9th. This variety 
got an honorable mention from the A. I. S. 


A descriptive list of 86 varieties on request. 


Delphinium 


I believe they are as fine as can be found in the 
country. In 100 plants there will not be two 
alike unless it is a large plant that has been divi- 
ded. Always bloom the first season after planting. 
Strong plants $2.50 per doz.; $15.00 per 100. 


Platycodon 


This is a desirable hardy plant, and always 
blooms the season planted. They begin to bloom 
in July, and are full of bloom now—August 9th — 
From $2.50 to $5.00 per doz. according to the size 
of plants. 


A Good Supply of Gladiolus Bulbs also. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn, U.S. A. 


J 
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T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


(CHERRY HILL NURSERIES) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Call your attention to: 
Peonies of Distinction 
Peonies of Exceptional Vigor 
Peonies of Extra Size 
Peonies of Superior Quality 
Peonies True to Name 
Peonies That Bloom Well 
Peonies Grown By Experts 
Peonies That Will Delight You 
Peonies That Catch The Judges’ Eye 


Peonies Produced By a Firm with a 
National Reputation for Quality and 


Fair Dealing 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOG 


] 
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Special Offer of Gladiol 




















FOR FALL DELIVERY 1920 








eter up = 41% %-1 %-% Yl Per 1000 
Chateau Thierry .._.______________-- $100.00 $80.00 $65.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $ 8.00 
General Joffre __________________---. 30.00 24.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 
Roe 50.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 3.00 
Loveliness___-_--—====—s——s ttt. «50.00» 40.00 9-35.00 9-30.00 25.00 +=. 20.00 3.00 
Prince of Wales ________- 23. 2 ee 50.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 3.00 
Schwaben..___________________-__-_-_ 45.00 35.00 28.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 1.00 
RSL dt teres... .cdeteteceeccase-- Se 20). Sd ee Bee 2000 3.00 
I ee Fig By ees Nn OR Serie Ee oe 40.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 -12.00 9.00 1.00 
EST 268 ee ta Bu 60.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 2.00 
Yellow Hammer.______________.___- 40.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 12.00 9.00 1.50 

PRICES EACH Bite 
SE ea ean 715 .60 .50 40 .30 Lo 3.00 
Golden Measure ___________________- 400 350 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 20.00 
Le Marechal Foch. ________________- 1.00 .80 .60 40 .20 1C 5.00 
EG ee eee eee 4.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 20.00 
Majestic See eS ee 50 40 .30 25 .20 15 2.00 
EER Diadiegina aly 5 GP ie eagle: ee .50 40 .30 e . .20 5 2.00 


TERMS —6 per cent Cash, 30 days net. 


‘Please regard this quotation as an extract from our Catalog to be issued later.”’ 








NoTE:—Glad. Le Marechal Foch offered in the above columns is the exquisite Hybrid which was originated 
by Mr. P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland, and advertised largely by a few Holland growers. The 
originator wrote us recently that this seedling was in bloom July Ist. 


Glad. Le Marechal Foch has the earliness of Halley and is a shade brighter than America, these two 
varieties being its parents. 


It was awarded First Class Certificate by “De Vereeniging van Bloemenbollen Cultuur, Haarlem, 
Holland,” with such unanimity as was never recorded before in the history of said Society. 


We make mention of these facts because of the many inquiries received of those who wanted to 
know whether our Le Marechal Foch was the true Holland variety of that name. 


P. VOS & SON 


P. 0. Box 77 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Just Out- 


The Laws of Hybridizing 


== Discovered by Richard Dicnaer === 








and plant life. 


What Plant Life Is; «Animal Life in 
Are, and other valuable information. 
PRICE $5.00. 


Richard Diener, 





cA discovery of tremendous importance to everyone interested in plant-breeding 
cAny form and size of flowers, fruits and grains can be obtained 
by application of these laws in the quickest possible way. They are the first 
workable laws ever discovered in plant-breeding. 


Kentfield, Marin County, 


Included is an explanation of 
Relation to Plant Life; What Plant Sports 
cA book elegantly printed and illustrated. 


California 

















IRIS--ZUA 
Is entirely bn ay Falls and standards like rwith frosted crape, 18 inches 
tal earl: 


l, very ly, large flowers of pure lavender a delightful fragrance. 
No collection complete without it. $3.00 per 


PEONIES.-—[il<, $10. $10.00, Nate ieee (Syn. Multifiora) $5.00, 

00, Kari Rosenfield $4.00—A col- 
lection for = le Cygne, Prize win ner, $20.00. All other varieties at 
reasonable Narcissus, 


~~, <8, or $3.00 per 100 
MRS. WM. ¢ CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Ave, La Porte, Ind. 


























COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserym<n, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerati Engin d 
132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 


























LILVWHITE 


“The EARLIEST White Gladiolus” 


Mr. Grower! Do you realize that the 
Early blooms are the money-makers? 


We were cutting stacks of elegant long, out-door grown spikes 
of “Lilywhite” when cut Gladioli were selling at ©. 00 to $2.50 
per dozen at wholesale. 





A prominent Massachusetts grower complains that the “Lily- 
white” he had planted to exhibit at the Boston show Aug, 14-15 
were out of bloom and gone! Does this mean anything to you ? 


“Lilywhite” is so “Early,” “Healthy” and “Prolific” that the de- 
mand will exceed the supply for years to come. 


LET US SEND YOU A PRICE LIST 


and reserve your order, before our surplus shall have 
become exhausted. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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J. HEEMSKRERK 


Care P. Van Deursen SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 
Originator of Gladioli and Narcissi 


NARCIS BICOLOR GLORY OF SASSENHEIM—FEarliest and largest 


RE | A0tT OC Bl ciency seen ge cena whieh a cemibesnins nos eece seer ewes $5.00 
Young stock of Gladioli for propagating up to 1" 
BRILLIANT—Brilliant red, many blooms on a large stalk, very vivid and healthy 











SE, BO ane wnmnncaneineesenenbces nee ce ona -senes coceencese coenss sasseee~-ees $4.00 
CATHARINA— Magnificent light blue, 100--....---.---------------------------- 3.00 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON-— Large well-formed nearly pure-white flowers 

EERIE SRA Ce a pe 6.00 
ReGe RIC—Very ee ee eae “Gale; 900 === 2 5. === - =< 2 -----5<-- 22... 4.00 


Le Marechal Foch 


Very healthy and strong stalks bearing six and more wide 
opened and very large blooms of a charming rose colour. The 
earliest in its colour. (First Class Certificate Haarlem 1919.) 

On Monday, July sth, this year, we had the first bunch of 
flowers from the free ground on the weekly meeting at Haarlem 
and in consequence thereof the Editor of Fioraxia, who is 
to be considered one of the best experts in the knowledge of 
the Dutch plant produce, wrote on July gth in his description 
of the weekly show: 

“Of the Gladioli we mention at the first place Le Maréchal 
Foch. Blooms were indeed magnificent, of the superfinest rose . 
colour and extra-ordinaire large. It becomes thus more and 
more evident that this striking Gladiolus possesses all the quali- 
ties that one may desire from a new variety. Not only that we 
have seen it frequently on the show, but we now also know 
that it grows strong and healthy and that it multiplies rapidly. 
We did prophesy a splendid future for this marshal before, but 
today we are still more convinced thereof.” 


Write for new prices for 1920-1921 
PARLIAMENT-—A showy late flowering variety. 


Fresh and bright rose-coloured spikes on very 





0 SEEN. eS es. $4.00 

ROSE PEARL— Delicate rosy-pink sport from 
a SON, - Bn ii nn an. ctdentidnccanen 4.00 

i RUBINI—Glowing salmon scarlet, very early. First 
GLADIOLUS-LE MARECHAL FOCH size, 100 $25.00. Young bulbs, 1oo_---------- 15.00 
VESUVIUS— Brilliant dark blood red. Fine market variety, 100---------------- 4.00 
REV. EWBANK— Distinct light blue, with dark blotch, 100.---.---.-.---.------ 4.50 


Purchasers should apply to the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., 


for necessary import license. They will furnish full instructions. 


Our Descriptive Price List of New Narcissi, Etc., will be sent on application 
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Our Special Perennial Plant Offers 


The ee Pe collections, without change, will be sent on receipt of i. indicated and will be a 
decided saving for you. Delivery as soon as plants are ready this fall. Quality just right. 





‘Oa in i did io os Sanne nd and vd 50 6 each Gaillardia, old fashioned 

6 English Daisies__-_--_----- SE 2. 30 for $1 00 pinks, eee Cone Flower. ene ,, for $1 00 
ee aise cmncanepeekaoua or value __ 

6 Gold Medal Larkspurs__----------.--- 12 Mixed Dbl. Hollyhocks .. “a : 

12 Pyrethrum Daisies__--_-----.------ 00 for $2 00 : Seo onececcscnece~ = for $2. 00 
ee ee .75 “ oS eee 


The Four Special Collections prepaid for $5.00 


price in smal Ope. PAUL L. WARD, Piantsman, HILLSDALE, MICH. 
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See our ad. page VI August Beautiful and desirable varieties in 
— GROWER for price DARWIN and other fine TULIPS, 


HYACINTHS, NARCISSI, Etc. 


— = Peonies and lrises-—PLANT THESE NOW 


Clarence W. NubbarD Quality the Best. Prompt Service. 


GROWER OF LET US SEND OUR CATALOGUE 
J& PEONIES & IRISES AR FRANKEN BROS., 


6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO Box 152 DEERFIELD, ILL. 














IRIS Sawn || Holland Bulbs 








The Big Prize of the Boston Show 


The Burpee Cup 
for the largest and best display of GLADIOLI comes to us this year. 


We have fine stocks of some of the best new varieties and among others of merit which 
we have acquired are the following: 
Amstel, a very distinct dark red of outstanding merit. 
Pansy, a beautiful blue, like the flower its name implies. 
Oporto, a wine-red of exceptional qualities. 








Our new bulb farm has been selected with exceptional care and a soil of the best possible 
qualities for bulb growing. It consists of 75 acres at Concord, Mass., within easy reach of 
Boston. Come and see us when you are in this vicinity. 


JELLE ROOS, Dept. D, Concord, Mass. 
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INNOCENCE AND BEAUTY 





United Bulb Co. 


The Home of Choice 
GLADIOLI 








Mt. Clemens, Mich. 








The best possible service. 


The very best varieties. 








WRITE US 














Rainbow Gardens 


pant ae 8 - a 





GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


Irises, das & Gladioli 


We grow ig fine varieties of Irises, 70 fine varieties of 
Peonies and 35 fine varieties of Gladioli. We strive to please 
every customer by sending out good, true to name stock. 


PLANT IRISES AND PEONIES DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 





SEND FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





National Bulb Farms, Inc. 


Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











Babcock Peony Gardens 


R. D. No. 79 JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 


We have one of the finest collections to be found. Over FIVE ACRES in 

choice Peonies. ——- of Brand’s varieties. The best of the French 

and English sorts. Also eo, of = own growing. Come and see 
em in bloom. 


TRY OUR BARGAIN COLLECTION “A” 


8 choice PEONIES, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for $2.00 
12 IRISES, all different, fine standard varieties...._._..____- 1.00 
25 NARCISSI, named varieties, mixed..........__._.___----- 1.00 

25 DARWIN TULIPS, XXX mixed................ .------- 1.00 














$5.00 
Send $5.00 for all the above and we will send you as a premium 12 
LILLIUM SUPERBUM bulbs. 


Send for New Catalog 


Catalogue upon request 
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GLADIOLI 


The world’s largest and most beautiful Gladioli in 
every color and shade. :: All our own creation. 
Send in your name for the mailing list of 1921 catalog. 


[10 


ft 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
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WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 


“ + ”? 
. Extristrong 
ieee” Gladiolus Bulbs 
YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR LIST OF A P Bo all & Co 
PLANTING STOCK INCLUDING . f. bonvaliet . 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Le Marechal Foch, 
Lilywhite, Prince of Wales, etc. 









of, 

















Gladiolus 
The World’s Choicest Specialists 


PEONIES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 
Le Cygne, Solange, Therese, LaFrance, Martha Bulloch, Tour- WICHERT = ILLINOIS 
angelee, Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth 9 





























Barrett Browning, Longfellow, M. M. Cahuzac, Loveliness, 
Enchanteresse, Jubilee, Walter Faxon, Elwood Pleas, Marguerite 
Dessert, Suzette, Guiette, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


IRIS—My Rainbow Collection for $5.00 


18 named varieties including Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, Dal- 
matica, Nibelungen, etc. 


Globe Bldg. D. W.C. Ruff S¢. Paul, Min. 
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Some Rare and Good Things for 





August and September Planting 





Colchicum Byzanthimum, 25c. Colchicum Bornmulerii, 
large purple flowers, 50c. These flowers dry and can be 
planted afterwards. Have to be ordered at once as blossom in 
August. 

Eremuris Hymaiaicus Roburtus, ten to twelve feet tall spike, 
with countless nice pink flowers, each $2.00. Very large plant. 
Heleboris Niger, Christmas Rose, $1.00. 

Leucanthum Maximum, enormous Daisy, very free flowering, 20. 
Painted Daisies, all pink ani red shades, very nice, 20c. 


Liberty Iris, white, purple. Mad. Chereau, white, — lavender 
edges. Honorable, dark yellow St, and brown falls. Sam- 
busina, Niebelungen 15c. Trouthlieb, delicate ay Queen of 
May, purple pink. Aurea, yellow. Mitras, 20c. Pallida Dal- 
maatica, lavender. Princess Victoria, Rhein Nixe, Black Prince, 
25c. Lorely, purple pink, $1.00. Sherwin Wright, pure dark 


Prices are each. 


Per dozen 10%, per 100, 20% discount. 


golden yellow, the best yellow, $1.00. Iris Siberica, deep purple, 
light blue. Snow Queen, 15c. Iris Hispanica, assorted colors, 
8c. Iris Anglica, light lavender, 10c. Japanese Iris, large 
flowering, all color shades, 10c; large clump, 50c. 

Peony Festiva Maxima, pure white, purple button in centre. 
Duchesse de Nemours, cream color. Mad. Calot, light pink. 
Felix Crouse, vivid red. Revissiana, fi pl pink, 50c. Monsieur 
Jules Eli, piak, very large flowers. Le Perle, delicate pink. 
Heros, the darkest red, $1.00. Paeonia Officinalis, red, white, 
pink, 50c. 

Daffodils (Narcissus) Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, Victoria, Alba 
plena odorata, double white. Poeticus recursis, double and 
single, von Sion, 5c. Poeticus Glory, Queen of the Whites, Em- 
peror, double incomparable, 10c. Lucifer, Gloria mundi, 
Poeticus Horace, 25c. Will Scarlet, King Alfred, 50c. 
Crocussus, 2c. 


Only first size stock will be sent out. 


Don’t forget to order box Gladiolus Primulinus and Chautauqua Red 
as per June Flower Grower. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


C. Zeestraten, Prop. 


Bemus Point, N.Y 




















GLADIOLI 


New lists now ready and I want all of the readers of 
The Flower Grower and their friends to have one, 
also a picture and description of 


— LOU. 


Mrs. Frank Streeter, of Wolcottville, Ind., 


is first to 


give report of Louise this season. Says: “Louise in 
bloom. Is sure very fine—so large and such a bright 


lavender. 


Your color plate does not do it justice, as 


the flower is much nicer-than the picture. It is the 
best flower in my entire collection.” 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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Firmament 


It is one of the most beautiful new Irises in years. Not 
only is it the finest early Iris, but it will hold its own with 
the very finest later flowering varieties. 

Firmament is a sport of Florentina and blooms with it; asan 
early-blooming variety it will be twice welcome. The flower is 
of good size, standards a shimmering turquoise blue, falls violet 
purple, paler towards edge; large bright orange beard. In 
order to get this gem planted widely as soon as possible, I am 
quoting a very moderate introductory price. I promise all Iris 
lovers that they will find Firmament an extra choice Iris and 
my advice would be to get it before the price is advanced. 


PRICES: 


Ist Size.....- $1.50 2nd size__- $2.50 
Srd size._.._- 3.50 Mother roots. 5.00 


The Unvarnished Truth 


Is the title of a booklet that gives an inde- 
pendent, plain, honest, frank and impartial opinion of 
some of the Iris novelties of today, that have recently 
been introduced. Some of the Bliss seedlings, the 
Foster hybrids old and new, the French varieties and 
some of the varieties of Sturtevant, Farr, Williamson 
aad Fryer. A candid opinion is given of the following 
varieties also: Zua, Gold Crest, Richard II (Perry), 
Lou Fuller (Vaughn), La Beaute, Caterina, Pfauenauge, 
Exquisite and many more varieties that are so clever- 
ly described so that one is tempted tobuy them. Some 
of these sorts are extra fine, others mediocre and 
some I dare say are fakes. You will thank your lucky 
stars if you invest one dollar in THE UNVARNISHED 
Truth. The money that you will save by not buying 
some varieties will pay for my advice many times. 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH will be issued every year, 
so that all new varieties will be commented upon. 
This year’s edition will cost $1.00. Every year a sup- 
plement will be issued at 50c. All who have bought 
plants of any kind to the amount of $10.00 can obtain 
my booklet free; to anyone buying $5.00 worth, the 
price will be 50c. All who buy plants this season at 
either amount can have this booklet at corresponding 
prices. 

















Letting The Cat Out of the Bag. 


“We saw Opera, Dominion and X._ Mr. 
thinks that X vill be the leader of these three. 
; am going slow on fancy-priced Irises in the 
uture.” 


This excerpt from a communication to me from an Iris 
grower is exactly my own opinion. This X variety is re- 
vealed in THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH. For the small sum of 
one dollar you can enrich your Iris collection by buying only 
those that are winners, that have come to stay and will be- 
come the standard varieties of the future. How much is such 
advice worth to you? 


My new Iris catalogue has been delayed, 

but will be mailed sson to al! who remitted 

ten cents for it. Tne terms stated in the 
FLOWER GROWER for August will be adhered to and all requests for the 
catalogue will be treated alike. It will be sent for the price of ten cents, 
to be deducted from the amount of the first crder. The fact that persons 
who are prominent in the Iris world have not forgotten to include a re- 
mittance with their request for my catalogue has meaning. They all had 
my last year’s catalogue and they know a good thing when they see it. 
My Iris cat e is not a mere price list or a stereotyped copy of another 
man’s efforts, but it is original from cover to cover and is worth while for 
that reason alone; but it is much more than that, for it is the forerunner 
of what the catalogues of the near future will be. It calls aspade a spade; 
varieties are ratec close to their real worth, and the mediocre, odd and 
worthless sorts are not all jumbled together with the fine varieties. 
Eventually you will hear of this catalogue that has caused so much com- 
ment and wish that you had it. The thing to do is to loosen the strings 
of your purse, extract a dime therefrom and ask for the most illuminating 
Iris catalogue of today. It will not be sent free and that is “the ent on it. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 
Specialist Grower of fine and extra fine Irises, Peonies 
and Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Napoleon, Ohio 





LIST OF FINE 
PEONIES FREE 





A 








| Peterson’s Guaranteed 


and IRISES 
our Specialty 


Our Guarantee 


We will replace with three every 
plant blooming untrue to descrip- 
tion. 


Send for descriptive price list 


| Peterson Nursery 
1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
'Chicago, - MUlinois 








Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 
Peonie 20 for $5.00 all different and truly 

labeled. A chance to obtain a fine 
collection at half price. These are selected from varieties that 
I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection I will include 
one plant of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 
Lady Alexandra Duff, Le Cygne, Soulange, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, Sarah Bernhardt, James Kelway and various other 
fine sorts. Will have 25 good divisions of Jubilee that I will sell 
for $10.00 each. Send for catalogue. 


I will have a limited amount of Peony seed for sale this fall, 
saved only from choice varieties, such as L. A. Duff, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac and others. 65c an oz., $10.00 a pound. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, Remington, Ind. 














LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and arapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 

The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


Revised prices for this season on application. 
Stock is very limited. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty. 


P. Hopman & Sons 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom- - - - Holland 


Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. 
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Bonnewitz Peony Garden 
PEONIE 62m one o ui ak EACH ma 


The Finest and Scarcest Varieties in the World. Over seven 
hundred different kinds are growing in my garden. Hereisa 
list which will delight the hearts of all Real Peony Enthusiasts. 











Mrs. Edward Harding..____. ______-__-- ee IS Be, CD ted Seu eeul eabodbi $10.00 
aa I doch cioneni-a mada ne nerew rte 10.00 
Mary Woodberry Shaylor___.____._____- 50.00 Alma... ........---...------------------- 5.00 
I can spare only five roots. ERT Te ae, 7 5.00 

I will sell only twenty of each of these four E. G. Hill -_-- Raehiile to: yet fee) ne ee - 5.00 
varieties : Florence Nightingale__________._________._ 5.00 
Kelway’s Glorious_____________.__ .___-_- 40:00 Mons. Martin Cahuzac.._________________ 5.00 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning_____._______ 25.00 Primevere__________- ees ee es ae 5.00 
te i Ses vee ae ere ee re ee ee a IRS CWE dao. dedine cbceun' sd ie 
— gg ta a Sie Real epee ena 3.00 
Elwood Pleas____- ¢ otha ely ha es: FT nd ewe eaaine 1 eee 
Kelway’s Exquisite__.._____._._________ ee ee 3.00 
ERS Pa ee eee We. Sees Bowmieret.... ee 3.00 
ee Se ee Re eeeeeet Corgmese.___ ._._.. .-....--....... _ 2.00 
EE a ee EE 2.00 
ee ee eee Se IRTETE TE Fame a a NN 2.00 


I do not care to sell more than one plant of any variety to any one person, as I am not 
trying to sell a great quantity of Peonies, but rather to send out to as many individuals as 
possible at least a few of the varieties which I think have merit. 


I know that.the first several varieties in the above list will interest only Peony enthusiasts 
because, twenty years ago, before I became an enthusiast, I would not have paid five dollars 
for the best Peony in the world. Today I am willing to pay One Thousand Dollars for a 
yellow Peony with the quality of an Elwood Pleas. 


I shall be glad to send a copy of my pamphlet FIRST CHAPTER OF GARDEN NOTES AND 
COMPLETE LIST OF PEONIES For SALE IN 1920 to any one interested. The list includes some 
of the best standard varieties at one dollar a root. 


All Peonies quoted above, and in the longer list, are one-year roots and not divided. 
Every one can be cut into at least three divisions each with at least one strong eye. 


Add 25 cents for each root you order“and§I§will prepay charges anywhere in the United 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, 


South Washington Street Van Wert, Ohio 
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Lone Elm Gladioli | | WING’S IRISES | 


Write for catalogue describing our wonderful Irises. 











“The bulbs I received from you last season We have nearly five hundred varieties, as large a 
were excellent, consequently, am coming collection as there is in the world. They come in an 
again.” —A. T. LENZEN. infinite variety of colors, the most delicate blues and 
lavenders, snow white and cream, gorgeous yellows 

“The finest Herada I ever bought! Thank and crimsons, dusky browns and maroons, velvety 
you. If you have a mailing list put me on violets and deep blues, copper, bronze and rose in 

it and keep me there.”—-HOWARD M. GILLET beautiful combinations and graceful forms. All are 

’ ‘ easily grown, hardy and inexpensive. 
J. W. SEILER CO. The Wing Seed Company _ 
2 P.B.1 Ravenna, Ohio Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 





(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
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The Brand Peonies 


Originated by 
0. F. BRAND & SON 


America’s Foremost Hybrid- 
izers of the Peony 














—-+ 


It is my sincere conviction con- 
firmed by an actual field experi- 
ence extending over a period of 
thore than forty years that the 
true test of a good peony is the 
field test, and that such varieties 
only as will meet this test are 
really worth having. By this I 
mean that the peony that will 
stand right up in the open field, 
take the direct rays of the beat- 
ing sun, do this year after year 
——— and not go down, is the peony 
A field of our three-year-old plants. Mons. Jules Elie in the foreground. most desirable. 





This is the test which I have applied to all my best seedlings and for such qualities my best varieties have been selected. 
Such varieties are: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, Charles McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Frances Willard, Henry Avery, Luetta Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora Dexheimer, Longfellow, Martha Bulloch, Mary 
Brand, Mrs. A. G. Ruggles, Phoebe Carey and Richard Carvel. This short list is the result of the most painstaking labor 
and rigid selection and has given to the peony loving public a line of flowers the all around general standard of which has been 
excelled by those of no other grower. I have an immense stock this year in all ages and sizes. 


To this list I am now adding the results of my more ‘recent labors with the peony. Let me introduce to you the latest and 
most wonderful of my productions. They will soon be on sale. Watch for them. My three great pinks: Ella Christiansen, 
Myrtle Gentry and Victory Chateau Thierry. My two great whites: Mrs. A. M. Brand and Mrs. Frank Beach. Flowers 
you have all been waiting for. Flowers which all of you should have. 


My beautiful new 1920 Catalog just out, which describes all of my new as well as my older productions together with more 
than 400 of the best varieties of other growers, is yours for the asking. 


* Forty-one years a Peony Grower] 


A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 
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James Boyd John C, Wister 


Movilla Gardens 
RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


All the newest European and American introductions 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


We are large growers of 
Gladiolli au the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 











Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


Attention!  § Attention!! 


Do you want the chance of a life-time to get into the Gladiolus BULB 
business BIG! BIG!!? One move will put you in the KING ROW 


LAND is becoming too valuable for bulb culture and it is our wish to look over California for a 

eM" year. So will offer entire stock of Gladiolus Bulbs after digging this fall, nothing reserved. This acre- 

age includes large blocks of the newer varieties as well as the standard sorts, and the entire stocks of 

Coleman’s Magnificent Seedlings. (Seven years of labor included.) The purchaser can clean up a clear profit 

of 50% this next winter and spring and still have one-half of the stock left to “carry on.” Farm located at the 
edge of Ravenna. Personal inspection of field invited. Questions gladly answered. 


JOE COLEMAN Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 


Haverford, 
































Quality Gladioli | | Are you a member of the 


OUR - FIELDS - LOOK - FINE | American Gladiolus 


Our new list will be ready about Nov. 


lst. If your name is not on our mailing sotu ? 
list a card will put it there. Society . 





NOW is the time to join. All 


members receive a year’s 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL LIST ON REQUEST subscription to The Flower Grower 


and are entitled to all the Cornell 


G. D. BLACK & SON bulletins on Gladioli, if they want 
Albert Lea, Minnesota — 























All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
The Best Popular Priced Peonies themselves. They derive pleasure 
— profit from —s and 

studying our excellent journal 

cage pet heengeers Foe ay eg = and the bulletins. As a lover and 
Edulis Superba, perfect shape, rose-pink, frag... cultivator of this most beautiful 


Felix Crousse, brilliant red a flower of the garden, why should 
—— — ak a ba -56 you not avail yourself of the 
. yellow j : > 
Madam Calot, fleshy-salmon-white, fragrant... . pleasure enjoyed by others : 
a rosy-white, fragrant_ 
i Lemoine, enormous sulphur-white J 
Mons. Jules Elie, immense, glossy, fresh pink __ Send your annual dues, two 
Ruba Superba, rich brilliant crimson 15 dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
One root each of the above, and a three year $6. 50 Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
old pink, prepaid for N. Y., and have your subscription 
Orchadotte Nurseries begin at once. 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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